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HENRI II. TOQUE. 


FFVHIS beautiful round 

hat is one of the 
most stylish models for 
autumn. It is made of 
striped velvet of écru col- 
or, trimmed with moss 
green satin. Satin rib- 
bon of the darkest moss- 
color forms a band around 
the crown, fastened by a 
bow in front, which is 
ornamented by a pearl 
buckle. The turned-up 
brim is faced with moss 
green satin. Two ostrich 
tips shaded from écru to 
moss green are stuck in 
the band on the left side, 
extend upward to the top 
of the crown, and fall 
down on the brim in 
front. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. } 
PHE die is really cast, 

and we shall return 
to dresses slightly bouf- 
fant, as well as to short 
costumes. But this revo- 
lution is local and not at 
all universal. Short cos- 
tumes, for instance, are 
made exclusively for 
morning wear, and are 
generally designed only 
for walking, while dress- 
es bouffant on the hips 
at present are shown only 
for evening toilettes, and 
their volume is again 
bringing into vogue the 
very long basques, low- 
necked or half open at 
the throat. Those which 
open very low are com- 
pleted by a plastron of 
pleated muslin, called the 
ie, and worn inside 
of the corsage. In a 
word, the short costume 
is worn en négligé, and the 
bouffant toilettes for full 
dress, 

Scotch plaids enjoy a 
popularity as brilliant as 
itis ephemeral. They are 
employed chiefly for trav- 
elling and morning dress- 
es. Moreover, there are 
also very pretty Scotch 
plaid Siciliennes, satins, 
and velvets, which indi- 
cate a probable duration 
of the favor in which 
plaids are held at pres- 
ent. But we need not 
fear, as the large Scotch 
plaids have never remain- 
ed long in the fashion. 
Satin and moiré are more 
likely to continue in fa- 
vor, and one may safely 
invest in these materials, 
and especially in satin, 
which is destined to enjoy 
a long and brilliant ca- 
reer. There are also a 
great many mottled or 
jaspées bourettes entirely 
of silk, which really are 
no more effective than the 
bourettes and neigeuses 
in fancy goods (mixed 
wool and silk). But as 
they are a novelty, they 
should be recorded, and 
likewise the opera scarfs 
of jaspée chenille, which 
are draped on the shoul- 
ders, like a host of other 
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corsage garnitures. The 
newest among these are 
shaped in the neck like 
the corsage with which 
they are to be worn, and 
are made of heavy white 
torchon guipure, each 
point of the lace being 
embroidered with silk of 
a different color — one 
point rose, one olive, one 
blue, and so on alternate- 
ly. There are in prepara- 
tion for the winter, and 
for very dressy evening 
toilettes which are not 
décolletée, corsages with 
a very long point and very 
long on the hips, moulded 
closely on the figure, but 
not with basques properly 
socalled. Generally these 
corsages have a plastron 
differing from the dress 
either in material or col- 
or. This plastron is rich- 
ly embroidered in silk, 
The corsage closes be- 
hind. It may in truth be 
affirmed that in regard to 
corsages every style is 
worn, from the short belt- 
ed waist to the long body 
worn in the Middle Ages— 
high-necked, slightly open 
at the neck, heart-shape, 
square, cut round in the 
neck, low-necked in front 
and in the back, with 
basques, with point—in a 
word, every style of cor- 
sage: such is the tolerant 
fashion of the present 
day. In this nomencla- 
ture we should not omit 
to mention the corsages 
basquines, the peasant 
casaguins, and the short 
French Guard redingotes, 
which will reign during 
the following month. 
These latter corsages all 
partake of the masculine 
style, and are made with 
revers, open at the neck, 
and with coat tails in the 
back. All are made of 
embossed, figured, or em- 
broidered velvet, and are 
worn with a silk skirt to 
match. There is still a 
great mixture of colors, 
as, for instance, a dress 
of prune silk covered with 
white lace and, ends of 
pink satin ribbon. Apro- 
pos of combinations of 
colors, great stress will 
be: laid upon the garni- 
ture called the passani 
among trimmings for the 
winter. This is not a 
piping, but a narrow 
band folded double and 
extending along all the 
outlines of a dress—on 
the corsage, sleeves, and 
revers. This passant, so 
called because it passes 
below the edge of the 
dress, should always be 
made of a different color 
from the dress material. 
With light gray passants 
of garnet or blue are fre- 
quently used; with dark 
gray, bronze, or olive, the 
passant is purple, dark 
rose, or old gold. ll 
these little details, when 
well combined and un- 
derstood, give a toilette 
that degree of elegance 
and harmony which is 
truly Parisian. The fash- 
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ion of ins made of different material from 
that of the skirt will spread during the winter. 
This fashion, convenient above all others, will 
descend from the height of elegance, where it 
figures at present, to the domain of the masses. 
At present there are made for toilettes designed 
for chateaux ins of white satin or white 
moiré, with skirts of white barége or white In- 
dia mousseline do laine, Later in the season 
they will be made of black or colored velvet, 
satin, and black moiré, to be worn with all skirts. 
Frequently, too, these ins are completed 
by a vest of pretty becentill silk, white lace dis- 
posed in a jabot, and cuffs. They are trimmed 
with ancient-looking buttons of steel, mother-of- 
pearl, Rhine quartz, or, better still, of porcelain 
with miniature painting. In a word, the buttons 
which trimmed the gala dress of our ancestors 
before the Revolution are euployed for these 
garments, 

Bonnets will be more varied in shape than 
ever, with square brim, high in front, growing 
narrower toward the ears, and turned up in the 
back, with broad brides; the Gainsborough bon- 
net, with long drooping feather; the Van Dyck 
bonnet, with high crown, and brim caught up on 
one side; the Dowager bonnet, in capote shape, 
framing the face—in a word, all the bonnets worn 
at different periods compete to-day for public 
favor, but are obliged to share it with each oth- 
er, as they are all worn. The bonnets made of 
flowers should not be forgotten; abandoned for 
a time, they have regained their lost ground. 
They are composed entirely of pomegranate blos- 
soms, clematis, jasmine, or roses, and are chiefly 
worn at the theatre, concerts, and weddings, but 
never on foot in the street. 

Black faille dresses have not for an instant 
lost the favor of fashion. But a woman of taste 
would not adopt such a dress without enlivening 
it by combining with another material, which 
generally is satin striped in two colors. The col- 
ors most used are old gold and wood, red and 
white, blue and black. This material is employ- 
ed for a long vest, for the revers, accessories, and 
for the wide scarf stretched on the bottom of the 
skirt. With these surroundings, the black faille 
dress loses its economical character, and enters 
into the region of fancy. It is at this result that 
the efforts of fashion are aimed at present, and 
the desire to accomplish it is shared alike by the 
most elegant and the humblest among women. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 
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A NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS fake pleasure 
in announcing that the new and brilliant Serial 
Story, 

“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 


by the favorite Novelist F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
* Poor Humanity,” etc., will be begun in the next 
Number of HAarrer’s Bazar, and continued 
thereafter in weekly installments. This thrilling 
Story is full of dramatic interest, and promises to 
be one of the best productions of the celebrated 
author. 





ta Cut Paper Patterns of the two elegant and 
useful Autumn a7 tes es Single-breasted 
Coat, and Oxford Cut-away Coat with Vest— 
illustrated on page 661 of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on son ad of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor both Patterns. Catalogues of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns sent free on application, 





NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


Harper & BROTHERS fake pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a new Serial Story by Miss BRAD- 
DON, entitled 


“VIXEN,” 


will begin in No. 1137 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
dt is a Novel of strong dramatic interest, and will 
fuliy sustain the reputation of the author as one 
of the most popular living writers of fiction. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October § contains, with other inter- 
esting features, several picturesque views in Cy- 
prus, and a fine sketch of a street scene in Ragusa. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
— with the Number of HaRrpPEr’s 
EEKLY for October 12. 





A TALENT IN A NAPKIN. 


ANY people have a fancy that it is of 

no use to instruct a child in certain 
accomplishments unless he evinces extraor- 
dinary promise in that accomplishment. 
Take drawing, for instance, toward which 
every child has some tendency, and unless 
the child is found making his own colors, 
and cutting hairs from the cat’s tail for his 
brushes, after the fashion of BENJAMIN 
West, and securing wonderful effects with 
chalk and blackboard, red lead and barn 
door, it will not seem worth while to culti- 
vate his talent; and even if it should seem 
worth while then, it will be thought it can 
be done only by means of a teacher who is 
himself an artist. But it is a whim of ours 
that it is well to teach every child certain 
of the rudiments of the various arts, and the 
very effort may burst the shell inclosing the 





germ of some capacity for them, especially 
in this very matter of drawing, since an im- 
pulse toward the imitation of shapes, the 
representation of outlines, and the expres- 
sion of thoughts by means of a picture, is in- 
stinctive with us all, and an inheritance 
from the primitive man, whose only writing 
it was; and it is a further whim of ours 
that, strange as it may at first appear, a 
great deal of preliminary instruction may 
be given by the mother or teacher who can 
not herself, perhaps, draw either straight 
line or circle. 

Every child, we say, has some inclination 
in this direction; the margins of all his 
school-books are scratched over with his 
favorite designs, and if he has been so for- 
tunate as to possess a shilling box of colors, 
the pages of his atlas and of his history bear 
witness to his aspiration, and perhaps not 
only to his aspiration, for we doubt if Tur- 
NER’s “Carthage” ever gave the artist such 
joy as the well-daubed prints of the “ Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims” or “ Georgian Girls in 
the Slave Market,” in the geography-book, 
have given to most of us in our childhood. 

It is no instruction, now, for the mother to 
take the pencil and paper and draw the line 
for the child to see and then to copy; he 
would be copying her line, not representing 
the object to be drawn. But it is real in- 
struction for her to make the child actually 
see the object, and then set down on paper 
the lines that answer to what he sees. The 
reason that we do not draw an object cor- 
rectly is because we do not see it correctly, 
or see it but partially; we think we see it, 
and see the whole of it; but if we do, there 
is nothing in the world to hinder our set- 
ting down its fac-simile. And thus the first 
thing for the instructor to do is to teach the 
child to see, to see shape, relation of lines, 
shadow, mass, relief, dwelling first upon 
proportions and not till afterward on details. 
All that can be done before the child has 
taken a pencil in hand, and his eye may be 
in process of training a long time first, and 
a long time afterward, even while he is 
practicing on simple strokes and free lines 
before an object is put up for him to copy; 
but when his eye is somewhat trained, and 
the teacher is satisfied that he has seen the 
shape of a thing, its projection and its pro- 
portion, and its light and shade, there is no 
reason why he should not represent it if 
there is any skill in his fingers, and he then 
will learn by his mistakes, each one of 
which to the right gazer is a step on the up- 
ward ladder. 

There are some, it is to be acknowledged, 
who have no finger knack, who can but 
copy, and that laboriously by line and rule, 
for whom form has no attraction, who can 
not interpret color in black and white, and 
can not be drilled into the appreciation of 
masses and values; who, caught early, may 
be enlightened to some extent, but to an 
extent only sufficient to show the futility 
of the effort so far as any great results are 
concerned; yet doubtless the instruction 
relative to shape, proportion, and shade has 
opened their eyes to what would never have 
been seen by them without it, while within 
a limited degree the effort to do more has 
been of real benefit. 

Whether or not one is going to make pic- 
tures that will stir the heart with dreams 
of beauty, and live when the hand that cre- 
ated them is dust, it is exceedingly desira- 
ble, from a utilitarian point of view, that one 
should be led to look carefully and see clear- 
ly, leaving imagination out of the question. 
A drawing is but a report of what one sees, 
hand and eye working together; if one can 
execute it, so much the better; but-if that is 
not to be, even the verbal report will be the 
more accurate for any such early training 
as may have been given to the eye. Just 
as a matter of business the advantage of 
the instruction is easily seen; the traveller, 
whose eye has been early taught its func- 
tions, and who would write the story of his 
sight-seeing, needing no other hand than 
his own to illustrate his work, doubles his 
profits; and if unable to do so much as that, 
is yet able to write with a sharpness of out- 
line that bites into the memory, while the 
report of the traveller who sees all things 
but vaguely and pleasantly is blurred and 
forgotten; and so of the mechanician who 
needs no duller brain with apter fingers to 
stand between him and the model of his 
machine, and is able to sketch his own ideas 
as they come to him, of the naturalist whose 
specimens can not evade his pencil and 
vanish altogether, and of countless others. 
Thus, in the light of the relations of money- 
getting, of science, of convenience, apart 
from. any considerations of a possible gen- 
ius to be developed, of a talent not to be 
wrapped in a napkin, it were well to give 
every child instruction in the art of draw- 
ing, encouragement to his endeavors, and 
praise at his success; not that unjust and 
indiscriminate praise which, not being de- 
served, makes a fool of one, but that praise 
which obliges a person to live up to its 

standard, remembering the while that if 





the talent really exists, it is there for a pur- 
pose and to be fostered toward an end, and 
that, not existing, it would be a forgery 
upon nature to pretend that it was there. 





HIGH DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


HERE is a charm about the days on 
which festivity is a fixed element, 
which operates as singularly upon the mind 
in general, at least until something after 
middle age has been reached, as if it were 
understood that on those days all the cares 
and sorrows and troubles of the world in- 
termitted and for twenty-four hours ceased 
to exist. 

It is probably an inheritance from our 
childhood, when we used to look forward to 
certain days as to exemption from spelling- 
books, and license to happiness not belong- 
ing to common days, an allowance of runs 
and rides, lemonades, candies, plum-pud- 
ding, and powder, varying only with the na- 
ture of the day—days that shed some amount 
of their glory over those just preceding 
them and those coming after them, that 
seemed longer than all other days, and as if 
they dawned and set under a higher heaven 
and on a brighter world: the Christmas- 
tides, of which we began to think as soon as 
we had fairly put the Fourths of July out 
of the way; the Fourths, for which we be- 
gan to lay in stock with part of our Christ- 
mas pennies; birthdays, and féte days, days 
when the circus came to town, not forgetting 
Sundays. Indeed, there is something in es- 
pecial about Sunday that gives it a partic- 
ular charm, but only to those children by 
whose elders it is kept rather as a day of 
thanksgiving than of fasting. Then is 
granted, almost for a certainty, even to the 
very poor, that great pleasure which chil- 
dren always have in fresh and clean and 
best clothes; and the little people will be 
seen in summer-time prancing out in the 
garden, if there is one, for a posy to com- 
plete the glad array, content with a road- 
side dandelion if there is nothing else of the 
sort to be had ; and whatever may have been 
the preliminary rebellion against scrubbing 
and combing and scissoring, feeling the con- 
summation always a matter of congratula- 
tion. Then, too, is the usually pleasurable 
excitement of church, with the people, the 
music, and the sensation of a duty perform- 
ed, and if the sermon is long and the occasion 
has come to undevout children, yet the sat- 
isfactions of that part of the day not spent 
within the church walls have a charm of 
their own, differing from that of all other 
days, even the hymn and text-learning be- 
coming something emulative and to be re- 
warded with praise, and perhaps with gin- 
gerbread; and if a monotony settles over 
certain hours of it, it is a rest-giving sensa- 
tion from which they pass with great re- 
freshment to the brightness and clamor of 
Monday morning. It is true that there are 
homes where Sunday is literally a day of 
penance to children, and where those chil- 
dren regard it with detestation. But it 
will be found that those children, grown to 
man’s estate, take particular pains in inno- 
cent and lawful ways to make the day a 
pleasant one to their own little people, 
whether with added delicacies to the table, 
with a walk in the fields, with happy and 
familiar confidential talks, or with what- 
ever methods best suit their own ideas, till 
the habit of Sunday has become a delight- 
ful one whether spent in city or country. 

But what a spell seems to surround Sun- 
day when it comes to us in the country! 
The day dawns as if it knew it were set 
apart from the six divisions of the work-a- 
day world ; if it storms, it seems as if it gave 
its whole being to the business; if it shines, 
the heaven soars immeasurable and bright, 
as if it were the canopy of some infinite 
altar, the flowers seem to bloom, the winds 
to blow, the very birds seem to sing as if 
they knew it was Sunday, while there is a 
sacred hush and silence on the air, and a 
balmy smell like the incense of the earth’s 
worship. 

But, indeed, all holidays seem to have a 
conscious life of their own in the country 
that they fail to have in the city. Drums 
beat and flags fly and processions move and 
crowds roar in the town; but that all be- 
longs to humanity; while the silence en- 
forced by absence of labor and the with- 
drawal of many people in the country gives 
nature the free play that, so far as our ob- 
servation of her is concerned, she hardly 
seems to have when our work goes on and 
our cares blind our eyes and benumb our 
sensations. And something of this is felt 
even when the glamour has fallen from the 
eyes, and the recurrence of holidays brings 
back too many associations with death and 
loss and disappointment, to be seasons of 
unmingled joyousness. For if the day was 
happy in the past, something of that happi- 
ness hangs about it still, especially if one 
be blessed with a sanguine temperament, 
and casts a sunshine in a shady place. Per- 
haps something of this happy temperament 





is given by the atmosphere that surrounded 
childhood ; and thus we would have all our 
few holidays kept with such spirit and vig- 
or, for the sake of the generation that is to 
come, if not of that which is passing away, 
that cheerfulness and not sadness shall be 
the natural note of memory, for “A merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance, but 
by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken,” 
said the wise old king. “All the days of 
the afflicted are evil, but he that is of a 
merry heart hath a continual feast.” 





ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


General Rules of English Etiquette.—Social Entertain- 
ments in different Circles.—Responsibilities of an 
English Hostess.—The Distinctions among Profes- 
sional Men.—Second Marriages among titled Wid- 
ows.—How Titles are used in general Conversation. 
—The “Independent Republican” Abroad.—Class 
Divisions in English Society.—What Society means 
to the People. 


HERE is one noticeable difference between 
the society of England and that of other na- 
tions. All classes above the lowest (and these 
are many) follow in each other’swake. The low- 
er middle classes may sometimes be lacking in 
that air of general refinement and good-breeding 
which characterizes the households of the Eng- 
lish upper-ten, but their ideas of social etiquette 
and management and of the external proprieties 
are very nearly the same. A dinner party at the 
house of a rich tradesman is, in general effect, 
precisely the same as a dinner party at his Grace 
of Marlborough’s, the differences and distinctions 
being purely personal. Mrs. Jones, the wife of 
a retired tallow-chandler, gives a garden party on 
precisely the same principles as the Princess of 
Wales; hence it can rarely be said there is a 
class in England who entertain in a way pecul- 
iarly their own. There are fast people in every 
set who defy all rules, or act independently be- 
neath a cover of conventionality; but Madam 
Shoddy and her Royal Highness have the same 
set of governing principles for their social con- 
duct, however widely apart their lines may be 
drawn. 

An English hostess about to entertain her 
friends has a severe responsibility in considering 
their order of precedence. Burke, in his Peerage, 
has arranged these matters in a general way for 
the higher aristocracy, but in England every body 
has his or her place. In every profession there 
are grades, honors, and distinctions, and these 
have to be considered in private company as care- 
fully as on public occasions. Take, for example, 
the legal profession. In England our general 
term of lawyer has no meaning. Legal gentle- 
men are divided into barristers, solicitors, and at- 
torneys. The latter does the general legal work ; 
the solicitor does the same, and prepares the case 
for the barrister, who rarely sees or consults 
with the client personally. A solicitor is de- 
barred from certain judicial honors, but the bar- 
rister may attain to any. Among medical men 
there are as many nominal distinctions, the physi- 
cian ranking first, and the surgeon and “ medical 
man,” or general practitioner, berries g In the 
army, rank is very specially considered ; and we 
were told the other day of a lady in India who 
mortally offended a brevet major’s wife by sending 
her in to dinner after a captain’s lady! Among 
all the professions, specially distinguished men 
take precedence. A celebrated solicitor and his 
wife will at a dinner party take precedence of 
some obseure barrister, and a clever journalist 
known to fame will occasionally precede his chief. 
When it comes to a question of hereditary title, 
matters simplify themselves for the hostess, al- 
though the “sons and daughters” are confusing 
enough ; but here age and social or personal im- 

rtance may be considered. 

All these rigid rules make society and the pow- 
er of entertaining quite an art in itself, and to 
Americans, who have rarely any thing higher than 
personal distinction to consider, there is some- 
thing a little amusing as well as perplexing in it 
all. The consideration, however, for rank is the 
support of the “ nation of shop-keepers,” as Eng- 
land is not unjustly called, but it leads to curious 
complications in families. For example, many 
widows of titled men marrying a second time re- 
tain the title and rank of the first husband. As, 
for instance, Lady B——’s husband is a baronet ; 
he dies, and her ladyship desires to marry a 
wealthy merchant who is only Mr. Prodgers ; the 
ceremony unites them as Lady B—— and Mr. 
Prodgers, and as such they continue always to be 
known. Do we not all remember the earl’s wid- 
ow and the surgeon in Cranford, whom all the 
gentle, fluttering little town wondered at for not 
preserving the lady’s title after her second mar- 
riage ? hen a title is retained in this way, there 
are certain dispiriting results. Her ladyship in 
company always takes precedence of her plebeian 
or untitled mate, and even her sons and daugh- 
ters by the second marriage gain nothing by her 
title except a little additional courtesy or atten- 
tion. Singular as it may seem, this is not only 
very usual, but the “ Prodgers” of the occasion 
seems to enjoy his reflected brilliancy. And there 
is always held up the argument that the example 
of the Queen’s daughter ought to be sufficiently 
illustrious for the nation to follow. 

Many Americans find, when necessity for prac- 
tice occurs, that their theories in regard to Eng- 
lish titles are very vague. A few general rules 
are all, however, that need to be remembered in 
English society. Beginning with the leading no- 
blemen or ladies of rank, dukes and duchesses, 
it is customary to address them personally by 
title, precisely as we at home would say, “Cap- 
tain” or “ Doctor” to a military or medical friend. 
“His Grace” or “her Grace” is used in speaking 
of them with a certain formality, or to servants. 
In general conversation “the Duke,” etc., is the 
customary mode of speech, unless, indeed, one 
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finds one’s self in such an “ embarrassment” of 
nobility that the full title is needed as an indi- 
cation. A peer with the title of “Lord” is ad- 
dressed in conversation as “ Lord ,” precisely 
as one would use “ Mr. ;” his wife, “ Lady “ge 
in the same way; and it is considered rather in- 
elegant to say “her ladyship,” except in speaking 
to a servant, when it is always done. Sons and 
daughters of noblemen, who are known as the 
“ Honorable Georges” and “ Honorable Sophias,” 
etc., of society, are always addressed in conver- 
sation as “ Mr.” and “ Miss,” though the “ Hon.” 
is a necessary prefix in writing. Sons of earls 
having the title of “Lord” are addressed by it, 
but their children are simply “ Mr.” and “ Miss,” 
taking what is known as the family name. In 
general conversation “my lord” and “my lady” 
are only occasionally used, as a matter of some- 
what formal politeness. Baronets, who take the 
title of “ Sir,” are addressed by it simply, using 
the Christian name only, as “Sir George,” “ Sir 
Robert,” their wives being addressed by the sur- 
name, as “ Lady Brown” or “ Lady Jones.” Sons 
and daughters of baronets have no title until the 
father’s death, when, of course, it descends to the 
eldest son or next male heir, The title of knight, 
which is “Sir,” like the baronet’s, is not heredi- 
tary, and is purely honorary. A knight’s wife 
takes the title of “ Lady, by courtesy only, but 
in society she is addressed by it in the same 
manner. 

The knight’s is the lowest title of rank, but 
in England bishops and judges are addressed as 
“my lord” and written to as “your lordship.” 
This, however, is merely a matter of personal dis- 
tinction, and does not pass into the family in any 
way, nor do the wives of bishops or judges take 
the title of “‘ Lady” even by courtesy. 

There is a class of Americans who consider 
the ignoring of titles when among foreigners as 
a special mark of republican independence, and, 
as such, reflecting glory upon themselves. Dep- 
recate the system of nobility as we may, we must 
recognize it as a part of all foreign govern- 
ments, and look upon the observance of titles as 
merely a matter of etiquette, to be regarded out- 
wardly from the same sense of courtesy which 
would lead us to follow our host in any of the 
arrangements of his entertainments. Viewed in 
this light, there can be nothing demoralizing in 
adapting one’s self to the social rules of the peo- 
ple one is among, and the mistaken pride which 
leads to ignoring them is a sure mark of narrow- 
mindedness or ill-breeding. 

London society is divided into too many sets to 
enumerate, but is nominally supposed to consist of 
the upper and lower aristocratic classes, who min- 
gle very often, and that inclusive class known in 
England as the “ middle,” but which in America 
would often pass for the best. Professional men 
of various degrees, obscure officers, and a whole 
class of thoroughly well educated although “ un- 
aristocratic” people are talked of as middle ; but 
the term is not used to express any thing but a 
certain social inferiority. Talent, however, is so 
speedily recognized in England that the literary 
and artistic set often mingle with the leaders of 
fashion, and the most famous poet, essayist, or 
artist is the guest of royalty as frequently as if 
his claim to distinction was a birthright. 

The distinctions and complications in English 
society puzzle most foreigners. Americans have, 
of course, a social system, but it is not founded 
on tradition, nor has it a set of governing princi- 
ples which depend upon the law of the land and 
power of birthright to be sustained. “Society” in 
England is, to the large majority, an Elysium to- 
ward which all eyes turn, either to gaze from afar 
hopelessly or to look with eager expectation, cal- 
culating resources, results, and probabilities, with 
a painful sense that life is to be made or marred 
by the success’ or failure in the region of “ fair 
women and brave men.” 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, AND OXFORD CUT- 
AWAY COAT WITH VEST. 


HE illustrations of stylish coats given on 
page 661, and of which cut paper patterns 
are now published, are especially valuable at this 
seasen, when some extra wrapping is required 
* on cool mornings, and when ladies are prepar- 
ing their,short suits for the winter. We have 
given the short round skirts and the pleated 
kilts that form part of the new short suits, also 
various patterns of over-skirts, any one of which 
will be appropriately completed by having the 
dress waists made by the coat patterns that are 
illustrated in the present number. These coats, 
it will be seen, are of the medium length that 
may be used with short or with long skirts, and 
they have the shapely clinging effect, without full- 
ness below the hips, that is now so popular. 

The single-breasted coat shown in the picture 
is made of cloth, and is finished on the edges 
with the two rows of machine stitching that are 
called the broadcloth finish. The small diago- 
nals and finely woven armure cloths of French 
manufacture are preferred to all others for these 
jaunty coats, in black or invisible blue, at from 
$5 to $7 50 a yard; they are forty-eight inches 
wide. For gray or brown coats the quadrillé and 
basket-woven cloths or else the tweeds of heather 
gray are chosen. Matelassé cloths in larger fig- 
ures are less expensive, costing from $3 upward. 
Very thick tricot beavers, with the wrong side 
roughly finished and colored red or blue, are for 
warm winter coats: price $4 to $7. All these 
cloths have sufficient body and warmth to be 
made up without any lining, except the facings 
of farmer’s satin, which comes in colors to match 
at 75 cents to $1 a yard. The very soft and 
loosely woven camel’s-hair cloths, Scotch plaids, 
and the coatings require more substantial linings. 
The striped corduroys for early fall wraps and 
for vests come in gray, steel blue, prune, and 
brown at $1 75 a yard, and are single width. 





To make the single-breasted coat handsomely, it 
should be finished off with tailor-like neatness 
and accuracy, and the seams should be well press- 
ed in order to make them sit well. The front 
is buttoned closely from the shawl-shaped collar 
down to its lowest edge, yet the waist is cut off 
separate from the skirt; indeed, the only long 
continuous pieces are the middle forms of the 
back. The side forms are quite short, beginning 
in the armhole and extending just below the waist 
line. The front of the waist is fitted by two 
darts, and also extends smoothly over the hips, 
where it is joined by a cross seam to the close- 
fitting skirt ; this seam extends to the back forms, 
and holds the pocket flap on the hip; under 
this flap is a real pocket. The engraving is so 
admirably done that this detailed description is 
almost superfluous. The buttons are of smoked 
pearl, sewed on through eyes in the centre. When 
made of the ordinary woolen materials used for 
suits, this garment is fitted very closely, is warmly 
interlined with flannel, and has a twilled silesia 
lining to make it firm in the bias seams. When 
made of cloth, it should be slightly larger, as it is 
then meant to be worn over a dress waist. 

The pattern of the Oxford coat inclosed in the 
same parcel is one of the most shapely and tailor- 
like models of the cut-away coat. In the gar- 
ment illustrated the vest is of black velvet and 
the coat of black quadrillé cloth. The long, am- 
ple vest is fitted to the figure by darts, and is 
sewed in the shoulder and under-arm seams, mak- 
ing the garment all in one piece ; some modistes 
prefer also to sew the coat permanently down the 
front on the vest. The notched collar and the 
edges of the coat are finished with a piping fold 
of silk. The back has short side forms fitting 
easily to the figure. Pockets and cuffs of velvet, 
with large pearl buttons. This coat is also pop- 
ular as a part of a street suit. It is sometimes 
chosen for serviceable black silk wraps with sat- 
in vests, and is also used by young ladies for 
dressy black velvet coats. Pleatings of lace, 
mossy passementeries, or else pipings of satin 
are the trimmings for such garments at the pres- 
ent season ; later, in the midwinter, a band of fur 
will be used as a border. 

At the furnishing stores an English coat and 
long round over-skirt sold together make a useful 
over-dress to wear with short black or other dark 
silk skirts. Made of navy blue cloth of not very 
heavy quality, these cost $13; of gray Cheviot or 
of blue and green plaid, they are $18 to $20. 
Full suits of plaid cost from $35 upward; the 
waist is either a coat or else a pleated yoke blouse. 


NEW BONNETS, 


Openings at the private millinery houses show 
elegant novelties that are held in reserve until 
people of fashion return to the city from their 
country-seats, Among the new designs is the 
Henri Quatre toque with soft full crown and stiff 
Rabagas brim. This is very handsome in the 
dark Bordeaux red velvet (which prevails in mil- 
linery), with the long white plume of Navarre 
curled around the brim as its only trimming. 
Others of similar shape, called the Da Vinci, are 
of black velvet, like the cap worn by Leonardo da 
Vinci; it is edged with gold cord and has strings 
added. A large bonnet called the Cabriolet has 
the wide open front worn in the summer, and 
called the Clarissa Harlowe; this is also very 
handsome in black velvet, with cream-colored sat- 
in ribbon and plumes held by gold filigree orna- 
ments. Small and dressy bonnets are of white 
satin perfectly plain on the frame, trimmed with 
a wreath of shaded green velvet leaves and white 
ostrich tips. One lovely model of brown velvet 
has thirteen tinsel bees on the crown and three 
on the front. The trimming is pale gray ostrich 
bands most beautifully curled. 

To wear with plaid suits are small bonnets of 
green and blue combined. The brim is covered 
with shirred myrtle green velvet, back of which 
are rows of the eyes of peacocks’ feathers all blue 
with green; the soft crown is a mass of soft 
basket-woven silk of Scotch plaid in the two pre- 
vailing colors, and to finish it one string is blue 
satin ribbon and the other is myrtle green. There 
are also light gray, brown, and black felt bonnets 
trimmed with an Alsacian bow and strings of 
very soft ribbon in gay Scotch plaids, in which 
much old gold and dark red enter. 

In satin bonnets a novelty is a round smooth 
crown covered with old gold satin, and having a 
brim of brown velvet. A wreath of gold mign- 
onette is around the crown, and two rosette pom- 
pons of brown ostrich feathers are on top. The 
strings are old gold watered ribbon on one side 
and satin on the other. The handsomest black 
satin bonnets have elaborate coronets and crown 
trimmings of fine jet, with knife-pleatings of 
thread lace; these cost $50. In all such bonnets 
the satin is laid plainly over the frame. 

Fewer smooth felt bonnets are shown than 
usual since the introduction of the furry bea- 
vers, the camel’s-hair felts, and those with feather 
crowns. The plain felts are less expensive than 
formerly, and will be most used in black, myrtle 
green, and French gray. Bordeaux and garnet 
velvet are the trimmings on the bonnets of these 
three colors. Gold cords on the edges, the striped 
velvets, small nodding tips, Scotch plaid ribbons, 
and cashmere feathers are their ornaments. The 
shapes for felt are either the close princesse bon- 
net, or else one side of the brim is slightly turned 
up like a round hat. 

For black velvet, red velvet, and white plush 
bonnets one of the plainest designs is also the 
most distinguished. It has a close crown, a cur- 
tain band, and a front that flares slightly, yet has 
no face trimming, and is lined with the same vel- 
vet or with satin, A gold cable cord edges the 
entire bonnet and is tied around the crown. Two 
or three small ostrich tips, or perhaps two ro- 
settes of feathers, are directly on top. Some sat- 
in ribbon twines around the crown and is tied as 
strings. Perhaps a lizard or fly of tinsel is on 
the front and low on the crown. These are chos- 





en by both old and young ladies, and are com- 
mended to those who dress their hair simply as 
well as to those with elaborate coiffures; they 
seem to adapt themselves to all styles. 

The new veils are black thread net, speckled 
or dusted over with tinsel. They are worn in 
mask style, and also in scarfs that cross behind 
the head and tie in the front. The small mask 
veils are, however, most liked, as every thing 
about the new bonnets is compact and without 
streamers. These black and gilt veils are espe- 
cially suitable with black velvet bonnets that are 
trimmed with old gold. 

Though many black bonnets are shown, there 
is an effort to make colored bonnets more univers- 
ally popular, and those of black velvet are very 
often trimmed with colored velvet, especially gre- 
nat; others have pale blue and beige combined 
for trimming, and still others of black velvet have 
many soft red roses of silken petals around the 
crown. On one black bonnet sixteen roses were 
counted, and these roses, with some gilded flow- 
ers and much velvet foliage, are almost the only 
flowers used. Feathers are the popular garniture. 

Among new ornaments are filigree gilt rings, 
gilded horseshoes, Turkish crescents, gilt feath- 
ers, tridents of steel in hoops of garnets, and a 
great deal of cable cord of various thicknesses ; 
sometimes the cord is all gilt, sometimes gilt with 
black or with garnet, and sometimes it is all silk, 
such as white cord for white bonnets, and garnet 
for garnet velvet hats. The lizards, bees, butter- 
flies, and humming-birds of tinsel have already 
been noted. Very few beaded ornaments are 
seen at the best houses, 

Among new ribbons is a soft striped ribbon 
called camel’s-hair, from its blending of old gold, 
red, and black. The corduroy ribbons with satin 
on the wrong side are also very handsome. Bro- 
caded satin ribbons are shown in very gay colors, 
and moiré ribbons promise to be popular. 

New round hats called the Mephistopheles have 
two sharp wing-like feathers going back from the 
front of the brim on the crown. Another shape 
is tricornered, like the Continental hat; this is 
made up in dark Bordeaux velvet with a cable 
cord on the edge. Black felt and pale gray hats 
are turned straight up on one side, widely bound 
with black velvet that has a gold cord on the 
upper edge, and the crown is nearly covered with 
cashmere feathers. There are more colored vel- 
vet round hats imported than usual; instead of 
the stereotyped black velvet round hat with satin 
trimmings, there are grenat velvet hats and many 
seal brown velvets in Oxford shapes. Some of 
the latter have the crown slightly indented, and 
a stiff brim of satin. Rainbow beads of the color 
of the India feathers are also used on black felt 
hats, and others are trimmed with soft loosely 
woven silks in Scotch plaid designs. These silks 
trim up the Derby hats of last season very styl- 
ishly. A child’s hat of black velvet has a shirred 
red satin lining in the brim, and is trimmed with 
double-faced red and black satin ribbon. Birds 
are more used on round hats than on bonnets. 
Those with hooked bills and brilliant colors are 
most used. They are not small, yet it is the fancy 
to place them with spread wings and head down- 
ward, as if flying. 


SILK NECKERCHIEFS. 


Square silk neckerchiefs to be worn in the 
street outside of wraps have cream white or else 
dark centres, with gay Scotch plaid borders, They 
cost $2 50. 

New white muslin neck-ties are widely hemmed 
and hem-stitched all around, and have exquisitely 
fine patterns of embroidery and of hem-stitching 
in the square corners. 

Children’s collars are wide and round behind 
rather than square, and are of guipure embroid- 
ery, or else of the plain linen needle-worked in 
open English designs of coach wheels, stars, com- 
passes, etc. They cost 85 cents to $1 50 each. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Mrs, M. A. ConnetLy; Madame Kenor; Messrs. 
Arvoxp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Mark Hopkins, the widow of the Cali- 
fornia millionaire, has given $1000 to the Con- 
gregationalists of Great re, Massachu- 
setts, her native place, to furnish their chapel. 

—It is said that since the departure of the 
Countess DUFFERIN the earl wears the air of a 
disconsolate grass-widower. They are a pair of 
married sweethearts, and they don’t care who 
knows it. He speaks of the countess as “my 
wife,” and she of him as “my husband.” Sir 
Joun A. MACDONALD tells a story of having, 
while Premier, suddenly, upon a call of business, 
made a descent upon the Governor’s private 
study, and, having got in, found that Lady Dur- 
FERIN had utilized the viceroy as an arm-chair, 
and was curled up in his lap, while a sound reach- 
ed his ears like unto that which follows the draw- 
ing of a cork from a bottle of claret. 

—Mrs. STEPHEN BRowN, who recently died at 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, left $1000 to the Con- 
gregational Society and $100 to the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath-school in that town, $800 each to 
the New Hampshire Missionary Society and the 
Ministers’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund, and 
$500 to the American Board and American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

—At the close of the last session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature a law was passed authorizing 
women to practice law in that State, and received 
the Governor’s signature just two minutes be- 
fore the adjournment. Recently a woman has 
been admitted to practice in the courts of the 
State under the following circumstances, as nar- 
rated by the San José Mercury of September 5: 
“ Although many friends of the measure in and 
out of the Legislature labored earnestly for the 
bill, its e, and especially its final approval 
by the Governor, were no doubt largely due to 
the personal efforts of Mrs. Cara 8. Foutz, a 
lady law student of this city, at that time well 
advanced in her readings, and who had deter- 
mined upon the profession of the law as a means 
of honorable livelihood. With the passage of 





the bill the lady entered upon her readings with 
renewed zeal. Possessing a remarkably reten- 
tive memory, coupled with intellectual breadth, 
and a ready comprehension and natural taste for 
abstruse subjects, her progress, as might have 
been expected, has been rapid and thorough. In 
fact, but few male students have been able to ac- 
complish like proficiency in so short a period. 
And when the fact is taken into consideration 
that Mrs. Foutz has a family of five small chil- 
dren to care for, and for most of the time has 
done her housework unassisted, and occasionally 
has been obliged to take to the lecture field as a 
means of - mapeoad out her meagre income, it will 
be generally conceded that she is justly entitled 
to the honors just conferred upon her by our 
District Court in admitting her to the bar of said 
court as a full-fledged attorney. The committee 
appointed to examine her consisted of some of 
our first lawyers, who subjected her to a thor- 
ough test of her legal knowledge, and who unan- 
imously certified to her entire fitness for ad- 
vancement. Mrs. Foutz is the first woman ad- 
mitted to the bar of this State.”’ 

—The recent trip of President Hayes to the 
West, where he was received with all the hon- 
ors due to the high position he holds, and which 
those liberal Western people extended without 
cost to the State or municipal authorities, is in 
strong contrast with the way that sort of thing 
is done in England. For example: The break- 
fast on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ vis- 
it to the city of London to unveil the statue of 
the Prince Consort cost £2000. The thanksgiv- 
ing for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
£13,000. That, too, was the amount spent in 
the reception of the Emperor of Russia. The 
Shah of Persia’s reception cost £15,000. The 
Sultan’s cost £30,000. The flowers alone at the 
reception of the Prince of Wales on his return 
from India cost £2000. The banquet in hono~ 
of the Czar, £2676. The upholstery bill was 
nearly £7000 more. The cost of the me..u cards 
at the dinner was £93; £170 was spent on bands, 
£25 for wands, £22 for gloves, £282 in gratuities, 
and £7 upon corkscrews. The flowers at the 
Shah’s reception cost £527, and the gloves at 
the Czar’s, £57. There is now a big bill to pay 
for the installation of Lords BEACONSFIELD and 
SALISBURY as freemen of the city. 

—Queen VICTORIA has been doing the courte- 
sies to a sister queen, the monarch of a gypsy 
tribe. Queen REYNOLDs, the gypsy potentate, 
received her august visitor with due state and 
dignity. She sat on a platform clad in purple 
and white lace, attended by two dusky hand- 
maidens. There were also two Romany noble- 
men (sneak thieves, probably, in private life), 
gorgeous in red coats. The majesty of England 
behaved with due humility. 

—Rev. Dr. CALDWELL, the new president of 
Vassar College, is a Newburyport man, and grad- 
uate of Waterville College. fe entered the min- 
istry, and for twelve years was settled at Bangor, 
Maine. Thence he was called to the First Bap- 
tist Church at Providence, Rhode Island, where 
he remained fifteen years. Five years ago he ac- 
cepted a professorship at Newton. He is now 
in his fifty-seventh year. Vassar College has 
now property and endowments valued at nearly 

,000, The number of pupils averages from 
359 to 425. There are six male and three female 
professors, with twenty assistants. 

—Mrs. ANN Ha.ey, of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the present owner of General ANTHONY 
Wayne’s library, which consists of nearly two 
hundred books in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. She has intimated to the Valley Forge 
Centennial Association that as soon as the pro- 
= purchase of WasHINGTON’s head-quarters 
has been completed she will present the library 
to the association. 

—A handsome tablet, with an appropriate in- 
scription, has been fixed in the transept of the 
cathedral at Bristol, England, to commemorate 
the philanthropic labors of the late Miss Mary 
CaRPENTER in that country and India. 

—Mrs. Apa Nortu, who for eight years past 
has been librarian of the Iowa State Library, has 
been succeeded by another lady, Mrs. Colonel 
MAXWELL. It is understood that, through the 
efforts of Mrs. Nort, Iowa has the best public 
law library west of Pennsylvania; and the judges 
testify that she is thoroughly conversant with 
its contents. Mrs. NortH will remain at Des 
Moines for the purpose of offering her services 
to ng yn in investigating legal authori- 
ties. In this respect she will be able to make 
needed references and briefs much quicker than 
one less familiar with the library, and who lives 
at a distance. 

—Queen VicTorta lately visited the Duke and 
Duchess of Roxburgh, at Bearmouth Park, in 
Scotland, and the magistrates of the burg of 
Dunbar presented an address, in which they re- 
minded her Majesty that ‘the last occasion on 
which this burg was honored by a royal visit of 
your i Ar ancestors, was when his Majesty 
James VI. of Scotland proceeded from his an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland to ascend the throne 
of England.”’ 

—The Duke of Westminster has hung a peal 
of twenty-eight silver bells in the tower ¢f the 
chapel attached to his seat of Eaton Hall. They 
cost $150,000. 

—The Princess Lovutsg, in her new position as 
the lady head of honor and position in Canada, 
will be able to continue the good works to 
which she has accustomed herself in England, 
where she is patroness, not only in name, but in 
act and work, of so many charitable movements, 
and of so many societies whose intention it is 
to help forward the education of women, that 
her absence will be a real loss. She has always 
been so graciously ready to give time and atten- 
tion when she has been asked to do so, to pre- 
side at opening meetings, to give away prizes, 
to exercise for good the influence that her posi- 
tion gives her, that her absence will be felt; and 
when the time comes for her to return to Eng- 
land, she will be gladly welcomed back again. 
But in the mean time much work lies before her, 
for the doing of which the education which life 
has been giving her has been helping to prepare 
her. She will carry with her to Canada many 
earnest and sincere wishes for her personal well- 
being, and much hope that she may show among 
her people there, as well as her sisters have 
done on the Continent, the good results of that 
excellent training which the beloved and re- 
spected Queen has so carefully bestowed upon 
her daughters. The influence of women, always 
great, is never so much so as when exercised by 
women in high rank; and when the rank is the 
highest, the good which they do bears fruit in 
every lower grade of people. 
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tween the 2 rows of dc., and close 
these above the cord with 1 round of 
sc. Lay the ends of the cord covered § 
in this manner in loops two inches 
long, and shape the middle of the cord 
as seen in the illustration. Next work 
a number of leaves (see Fig. 2) as fol- 
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, set together to form a large leaf, and all 
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tion. For the bunch of grapes composed of eighteen (see Fig. 3), 
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de. on the second following 
st, 1 ch. 4th round—On 
the other row of stitches 
work always alternately 1 sc. 
on the second following st., 
6 de. on the second following 
st. For the trimming on the 
band work 13 of the leaf 
figures (see Fig. 5) of differ- 
ent sizes. For one of the 
smaller figures work as fol- 
lows: Wind the cotton 15 
times on the forefinger, slip 
the windings off the finger, 
and crochet thereon 42 stc., 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the first ste., 
8 ch., 1 de. on the next ste., 
five times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st.; three times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 ste. on the 
second following st.; eight 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 ste. 
on the next st., three times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 ste. on 
the second following st. ; five 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st. ; 
then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the sl. 
worked previously. This 
completes the figure. In or- 
der to work the figures 
larger or smaller, the wind- 
ings should be narrower or 
wider, and a greater or 
smaller number of ste. work- 


Fig, 3.—Borper ror 


a foundation of 5 ch., 


ring with 1 sl. (slip 


count as first stc., then 








ed thereon. Of seven larger and seven smaller figures worked in a 
similar manner is composed the rosette (see Fig. 4), but for the 
larger figures work only one row of stc., and for the smaller figures 
one row of de. on the thread windings. The manner of working 
the centre of the rosette is seen in the illustration, Fig. 4. For the 
tassels (Fig. 6) form similar windings on a wooden needle, work 15 
de. thereon, then 8 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the 15 de., and 
through the hole in the middle of the figure run a fringe strand in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 




















Case.—[See Fig. 
Fig. 1, Page 652. 
are closed in a 


as follows: 
4 ch., which 
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Figs. 1-6.—BrackLeT aND Betts with Buck.es. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror CaILp From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Figs. 2 and 3.—Biack Gros Grain anp Satin Dress.—Front anp Back. 


Fics. 1-3.—GIRL’S AND LADIES’ DRESSES. 


Borper ror Trpies, 
EtTc.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Border for Tidies, 
etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 


worked on a founda- 
tion of black 
over canvas 
pink, blue, and olive-colored filling silk 
in cross stitch. After finishing the em- 
broidery, draw out the threads of the 
canvas. 






is 


satin 
with 


Chatelaine with Vinaigrette. 

Tuts crystal vinaigrette is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and bound with silver, 
and is furnished with chains, which are 
attached to a belt hook of mother-of- 
pearl with silver binding. A swivel-hook 
and a chain for holding the fan are at- 
tached to the belt hook. 


Chatelaine with 
Tablets. 
TuEsE ivory tablets, 
which are four in num- 
ber, are joined with a 
metal hinge so as to 
form a book, on the 
back of which are set 
small silver rings and 
chains, which, 
(4 with another 
EZ chain with a 
A, pencil attach- 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustis 
AnD Lace Cap. 
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Fig. 2.—Drawn-Work 
on LINEN. 


ed, are fastened to an ivory 
shield. A metal belt hook is 
set on the wrong side of the 
latter. 


Drawn-work Designs 
on Linen, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE designs are worked 
with fine red cotton on coarse 
linen. For the design Fig, 1 
always alternately draw out 
nine crosswise threads, letting 
four threads remain, until the 
pattern is of the required 
width. With the working 
thread always alternately catch 
together four loose threads be- 
low the four threads left stand- 
ing, then the next four loose 
threads above the crosswise 
threads which were left stand- 
ing, and continue in this man- 
ner. 

For the design Fig. 2 always 
alternately draw out nine 
threads of the material, letting 
four threads remain, on which 
work a row of stitches, form- 
ing cross stitches on the right 
side and a cross seam on the 
wrong side. To do this work 
crosswise * on the four 
threads left standing one cross 
stitch in the usual manner 
from left to right, always 
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catching four lengthwise threads, carry the nee- 
die. to the outside in a slanting direction, work 
one cross stitch from right to left, carry the nee- 
dle in a slanting direction to the outside, and 
repeat from «x. The perpendicular loose threads 
are crossed as seen in the illustration, and run 
with red cotton, for which pass the needle always 
under the 4th and 3d threads, catch the 2d and 
lst threads, and carry them to the outside. 


Bracelet and Belts, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 653. 


” Fig. 1.—This bracelet consists of a silver chain 
which is run through three holes in a silver plate, and 
can be drawn more or less tight at pleasure. The ends 
of this chain are finished with silver balls. 
at co po a ad poe! with : 
which is com of tw ver wire, an 

ornamented with silver balls. 

Fig. 3.—Black faille belt with polished steel clasp, 
ornamented with a gold, 

Fig. 4.—Belt of black silk ribbon shot with gold 
threads, and closed by a buckle in filigree bronze. 

Fig. 5.—Dark brown leather belt furnished with a 
Bteel clasp. 

Fig. 6.—Belt of brown pressed leather with oxidized 
silver clasp, which is ornamented with plates of jet. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 653. 


Tur crown of the - Fig. 1 is of Swiss muslin 
sewed to a brim of stiff lace, which is covered with a 
uff of Swiss muslin. This puff is edged with inser- 
jon and lace, and is underlaid with blue ribbon. 
Narrow blue ribbons are run through the insertion, 
and are tied in bows behind. Bows of wide blue rib- 
bon complete the trimming. 

The cap Fig. 2 has an oval crown of Swiss muslin, 
which is sewed on a pointed brim of the same mate- 
rial. The brim is trimmed with lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and with three rows of narrow lace 
insertion, through which are ran blue, red, and olive- 
colored satin ribbons. The ends of these ribbons are 
tied in bows behind. A rosette of similar ribbons and 
lace sewed on in spirals trim the front of the cap. The 
front of these caps was shown on double page of Bazar 
No, 40, Vol. XL 


Girl’s and Ladies’ Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 653. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grau rrom 4 Tro 6 Years O1p. 
This dress is made of maroon mousseline de laine and 
satin of the same color, with velvet stripes. The skirt 
is trimmed with two box-pleated ruffies, and is sewed 
to the long cut-away coat. The vest is of striped satin, 
and the coat is trimmed with folds of the same. The 

kets and collar are likewise of striped satin. The 
ront of this suit was shown by Fig. 1 on the first page 
of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XI. 

Figs. 2 and 8.—Braox Gros Grar anv Satin Dress. 
This dress consists of a trained skirt and basque. The 
front breadths of the skirt are made of black satin, and 
the other breadths are of gros in. The trimming is 
composed of beaded nterie borders two inches 
and th uarters wide, fringe two inches and a quar- 
ter wide, side-pleatings of gros grain and satin two 
inches and yp wide, bows of gros grain rib- 
— two we an _ ~ ~ ali an xX trim- 
ming piece of gros grain, which is dra on the upper 
part of the skirt, and together with the latter is set on 
a belt. Sew tapes to the side seams on the wrong side 
for tying back the skirt. The _ —= basque has a 
plastron and cuffs of satin. The plastron is slashed 
and trimmed with bows. Satin pipings, beaded bor- 
ders, fringe, black lace, and white crépe lisse ruches 

P the trimming of the basque, 





Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 652. 


Tursk monograms are worked with white or colored 
embroidery cotton in tent, satin, and knotted stitch. 


Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 652. 


Tus purse is crocheted with blue saddler’s silk. 
The ends are worked in single crochet, and are orna- 
mented in a dotted d the middle of the purse 
is com) of open-work double crochet, The point- 
ed ends are finished with knotted frin; The purse 
. acne pe ae —— — + = — 

8 wor! separately, nning at the poin ake a 
foundation of 5 ch. Vnate stitch , Close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet always going for- 
ward, as follows: 1st round.—Always 2 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on each foundation et. (stitch). 2d round.—¥* 1 
ch., for one widening work 2 sc. on the following sc. 
in the preceding round, 8 sc. on the following 8 st., for 
one widening work 2 sc. on the next sc., and repeat 
once from *. All rounds denoted by odd num 
(from the 8d to the 28d, inclusive) are worked like the 
preceding round, but the number of st. between two 
widenings should, of course, increase in every follow- 
ing round. It should aleo be observed that the dots 
com: of dc. (double crochet), which are worked in 
the following rounds denoted by even numbers, are al- 
ways passed over in the following round. 4th round. 
—* 1 ch., 28c. on the next sc. in the preceding round, 
4 8c. on the following 4 st., for 1 dot work 8 dc. on the 
st. in the last round but two, which are directly under 
the 5 sc. worked last, then 8 sc. on next 8 at., 2 sc. 
on the following st., and t once from *. 6th 
round.—* 1 ch., 2 sc. on the next st. in the precedin 
round, 4 sc. on the following 4 st., 1 dot as in the 4t) 
round, 8 sc. on the next 8 st., 1 dot, 4 sc. on the next 4 
at., 9 sc, on the following st., and repeat once from *. 
8th round.—* 1 ch., 2 8c. on the next ec., 4 ac. on the 
following 4 st., 1 dot, 7 sc. on the next 7 st., 1 dot, 4 sc. 
on the next 4 st., 2 sc. on the following st., and repeat 
once from *. 10th round.—x 1 ch., 2 sc. on the next 
8c., 4 8c. on the following 4 st., 1 dot, 11 ac. on the next 
11 st., 1 dot, 4 sc. on the next 4 st., 2 sc. on the follow- 
ing st., and repeat once from *. 1%th round.—» 1 ch., 
6 sc. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, 1 dot, 8 
sc. on the following 8 st., 1 dot, 7 sc. on the next 7 st., 
1 dot, 8 sc. on the following 8 st., 1 dot, 6 sc. on the 
next 6 st., and repeat once from *. 14th round.—* 
1ch.,5 8c, 1 the next 5 sc. in the preceding round, 1 
dot, % sc. on the following T st., 1 dot, 3 sc. on the next 
8 st.,1 dot, T sc. on the following 7 st., 1 dot, 5 sc. on 
the next 5 st., and repeat once from *. 16th round. 
—* 1 ch., 2 8c. on the next sc., 3 sc. on the following 
8 at., 1 dot, 11 sc. on the next 11 st., 1 dot, 10 sc. on the 
following 10 st., 1 dot, 8 sc. on the next 8 st., 2 sc. on 
the following st., and repeat once from *. 18th round. 
—*x 1ch.,5 8c. on the next 5 ec., 1 dot, + 3 ac. on the 
next 8 at., 1 dot, 7 sc. on the following 7 st., 1 dot, re- 
peat once from +, then 8 sc., 1 dot, 5 sc. on the next 5 
st., and t once from *. 20th round,—* 1 ch.,4 
8c. on the next 4 ec., 1 dot, 7 sc. on the following 7 st., 
1 dot, 8 ac. on the next 8 st., 1 dot, 7 sc. on the follow- 
ing 7 st., 1 dot, 8 sc. on the next 8 at.,1 dot, 7 sc. on 
the on gmeny | st.,1 —é 8c. on the next 4 at., and 
repeat once from *. round. +2 8c. 
next ac.,2 sc. on the follo 2 st., 1 dot, 11 ac. on 
the next 11 st., i dot, 9 ac. on following 9 st., 1 dot, 
11 sc. on the next 11 st., 1 dot, 2 sc. on the next 2 st., 
2 sc. on the following st., and repeat once from x. 
24th round.—* 8 sc. on the next 8 st. in the preceding 

na fossin the first on the first ch.), 1 dot, 7 sc. on 
the following 7 st., 1 dot, 13 sc. on the next 13 st., twice 
alternately 1 dot, 7 sc. on the next 7 st., then repeat once 
from *. 2th roand.—In all rounds denoted 


numbers, to the 5ist, inclusive, work al 1 ec. on 
each sc. in the preceding round. 26) —x 10 8c. 
on the next 10 at., 1 dot, 3 sc. on the 8 st.,1 
dot, 9 sc. on the next 9 st., i dot, 8 sc. on the 8 








from *. 30th round.—Like the 26th round. 82d round. 
—Like the 24th round. 84th round.—« 6 sc, on the 
next 6 st., 1 dot, 11 sc. on the following 11 st., 1 dot, 9 
#c. on the next 9 st., 1 dot, 11 sc. on the following 11 st., 
1 ng on the following 5 st., and repeat once from 
*. peat once the 24th to 34th rounds, then once 
the 24th to 28th rounds, but in the last repetition of 
the 26th and 28th rounds omit the dots in the middle 
— of each pattern figure. 53d to 55th rounds.— 
Always 1 sc. on each st. en work 21 sc. on the next 
21 st., which completes one end of the purse. The other 
end is worked in the same manner, and in connection 
with the last sc. work the middle of the purse as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—2 ch., always alternately 1 dc. on the 
second following st.,1 ch. 2d round.—2? ch., always 
alternately 1 dc. on the second following st.,1.ch. 3d 
round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the ch. before the 
next dc.,1 ch. Next follow 18 rounds like the pre- 
ceding round, but from the next round on to the last 
round but two work the slit, always going back and 
forth, and turning the work in every following round, 
then beginnin with 8 ch., and working the next de. on 
the first ch. The last 2 rounds are again worked al- 
eee pring Sees, and the other end of the purse is 
joined to the last round of the middle part by means 
of 1 round of sc. Finish the ends of the purse with 1 
round worked as follows: 1 dc. on the ch. on the first 
side of the 23d round, always alternately 3 dc. on the 
ch. in the second following round,1ch. At the point 
work five times 3 dc. on the ch. of every following round, 
so that the work may not draw, and, finally, 1 dc. on 
the ch. in the 28d round. Knot strands for ringe into 
each ch. in this round, and tie a second row of trans- 
posed knots, observing the illustration, 


Shirt Case, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on pages 652 and 653. 


Ts case for shirts is made of black satin, lined with 
white lustring. For the bottom cut of thick te- 
board one piece eighteen inches long and ten inches 
wide, and cover it on the outside with black satin, 
which is trimmed with two borders worked in cross 
stitch over canvas. . 8 shows a section of the 
border in full size. For the leaves use alternately pink 
and blue and for the stems olive filling silk. The Hol- 
bein stitches are worked with yellow silk, the outer 
border with olive green silk, and the single cross 
stitches with pink, yellow, and blue silk. For the 
flaps on the sides cut of satin and lustring lining two 
pieces to suit the length of the bottom, and eight inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, and for the flaps on the 
ends cut two pieces to suit the width of the bottom, 
and twelve inches and seven-eighths long. For the 
a on the ends of the case lay the outside on the 
lining, slope off the — corners as shown by a 2, 
and trim the outside for all the flaps with the border. 
Bind the edges of the flaps with narrow strips of black 
leather, set them on the inside on the bottom of the 
case, and cover the seam with a piece of card-! 
covered on the upper side with white lustring. The 
case is closed with black silk elastic ds, furnished 


i ban 
on the ends with bronze buckles, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Russian Braid and Crochet Tidy. 
See illustration on page 652. 
Tnus tidy, of which a full-sized section is shown, is 
worked with Russian braid sev hths of an inch 
and crochet 


e next 
piece of braid, 3 ch. (chain stitch), finally 1 sl. (clip 


first of these), 1 ch., 1 stc. on the ring, 
for one bar work 5 ch., fasten to the middle of the 
next 8 ch., fasten to the joining round (to do this, 

titch from the needle, insert the latter in the 


and 1 sc. on the stc. worked et then 1 ch., 1 
p-, 1 ch., for one bar work 3 ch., fasten to the middle 


tition instead of the stc. work 1 sl. on the fourth 
of the 4 ch. counting as first stc., and after finishing 
the last bar fasten thread and cut it off. Having 
in this manner joined the number of ends required for 
the tidy, and also worked the half figures forming the 
straight line on the edge, observing the illustration, 
fill the squares as follows: 1st round. 


ing off the up 

the middle vein of the stc. worked previously; this 

completes the cross dc.; then 1 ch., and repeat three 

times from *, but in every repetition work off the up: 
tc. ther with the upper vein 

figure ; finally, 

1 sl. on the first stc. in this round. 2d round.—? sl. on 

the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 4 

of which count as first de., x 

lowing st. ———, 25 times alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on 


b 
g 
F 
F 
e 
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= 


the second follo’ 
however, pass over 5 st., 1 dc. on the next st., workin 


i 


stc. on the ring, 1 ch., and 


but in the last 
ch., work only 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. counting 
as first stc. in this round. 2d round.—11 ch., the first 
4 of which count as first stc., seven times alte: yi 
stc. on the upper veins of the next stc., 7 ch., finally 1 


pass over 2 st., 8 sc. on the next 8 st., and repeat seven 
times from * but in the last repetition, instead of the 


for a bar work 8 sc. on the next 8 of the ch. before 
mentio. 10 ch., fasten to the corner st. in the 
back on the 10 ch. work 10 sc., and 1 sl. 


the first, fasten to the 

for the second half of the p. work 2 

second st. following the p. worked previously 
tely 2 n ; 
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22 
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7th repetitions, instead 
one bar of 8 st., which is fastened to the middle 
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F 
2B 
: 
: 
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powkes over the same number of st., however, between 
e — veins of the cross dc. bir y= with another 
1 


fasten to 
each ch. in the last round an end of very coarse cro- 
chet cotton eight inches and a half long, taken double. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX.—{ Continued.) 
THE LESSON READ TO A PEOPLE. 


Very calmly did the Minister read his next se- 
lections from Scripture, but with terrible decis- 
ion. “St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, the 
second chapter, the twelfth verse : ‘J suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to authority over the 
man, but to be in silence.” Miss Penelope’s head 
tossed in revolt, and she looked round with omi- 
nous meaning to the string, sitting still in a ghast- 
ly line, although on both sides of them was a 
waste of empty pews. The preacher proceeded : 
“The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, the fifty-ninth 
chapter, the fourth and fifth verses : ‘ They trust 








in vanity, and speak lies ; they conceive mischief, 
and bring forth iniquity. They hatch cockatrice’ 
eggs, and weave the spider's web: he that eateth of 


their eggs dieth, and that which is crushed breaketh 
out into a viper.” 

The cockatrice settled it ; the whole band, with 
exception of Miss Dido, whose heart had warmed 
at the mention of eggs, were too acutely wounded 
by adoption of that word to remain any longer. 
They could have borne any other term, but that 
fatal application was the straw breaking their 
sublime resolution to sit it out, come what come 
would! With loathing and scorn, Miss Penelope 
and attendant goddesses strode forth, with noise 
and with bitterness. The majority of those re- 
maining accompanied them. 

Then the Rev. Westley Garland spake his clos- 
ing passages to the slender few left to hear them, 
perhaps the few of all that large concourse truly 
faithful to him. “St. Paul to the Philippians, 
the fourth chapter, the eighth verse; and the 
Epistle of James, the first chapter, the twenty- 
seventh verse : ‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. Pure religion and 
undefiled before God is this, To visit the fatherleas 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
— Srom the world.’” 

hese were his last words in the pulpit upon that 
memorable occasion, and it was a fitting termina- 
tion, rounding the roughness of grouping, and 
making symmetrical the fragmentary whole. Aft- 
erward he sat back as he was accustomed to do 
after preaching, shading the brow and eyes with 
his hand. He looked very pale and harassed 
upon this trying evening. 

The Rev. Robert Evelyn gave out the closing 
hymn, and the slender residue of worshippers 
entered into the praise with spirit. It seemed 
to revive him; he raised his head, looking up- 
ward, a beautiful light on the face. From old 
habit, unconsciously, his gaze wandered in the 
direction of Joseph Blake’s pew, and rested upon 
the face of Ella; he had so often looked down 
upon Rose, thinking of his own, and fancying her 
there. This reality, albeit thrilling him to the 
soul, was to him as imaginary; sight grew dim; 
he closed his eyes, pained. The solemnity of the 
music, the low song of the people, moved him to 
tender melancholy ; he longed to be alone, where 
no human eye could see: he was so tired of the 
publicity—bearable by pleasant lines, but unut- 
terably wearying by these darker tracks. The 
people retired; the Minister walked to the ves- 
try, where Mr. Webb and Mr. Evelyn awaited him 
with affectionate solicitude. 

“T know how distasteful this has been to you,” 
said Mr. Webb, relieving their friend of his 


wn. 

att have engaged in more happy work, I admit. 
T shall not mind the unpleasantness if my dear 
people apprehend by it the wrong involved in 
their suspicions. Do not wait; I shall be here 
but a very short time, and will see that all is left 
in order. Many thanks for all!” 

They understood that he wished to be alone, 
and, with instant and thoughtful delicacy, left 
him. 

All the stately building was shadowy and dim; 
a light in the vestry, a light by the door where 
the patient pew-opener sat immovable, as though 
carved from that dusky changeless oak. Yet, 
silent though she was, she breathed quick with 
sudden interest and sympathy. She saw him 
walk with slow pace and lowered head to the al- 
tar. It was as though he walked in thought, in 
devotion, or in pain. 

And most truly it was with each of these he 
betook himself to the most sacred site where 
man, made minister, and minister, made man, can 
go with his burden of sorrows and of hopes. It 
was his last approach for a long time; and, 
moved by solemn and conflicting emotion, he 
would there lay and leave all his care and trou- 
ble, taking hence but the peace which comes 
with perfect assurance of Divine love, and the 
calm which is natural after turmoil in the war 
betwixt Good and Evil. He was powerfully af- 
fected while kneeling there; but it was all dark, 
and there was no one remaining of all that loved 
him save the poor pew-opener. Stay! A foot- 
step so light, it was as though one of the winged 
seraphs from the marble slabs upon the walls 
had flitted before the altar; it stole upon him 
there, wound an arm around his neck, stooped 
with love the sweetest under heaven, with lips 
that kissed and whispered, “Papa dear, my own 
darling, dear papa!” A gentle and low utter- 
ance, but passionate with love; and it shook 
him mightily; he knew then what he had seen 
was real, knew that his own had found him 
while he had been vainly searching for those 





lost. He could not speak for a little while, but 
turned and drew her to him, his throbbing brow 
falling restingly upon her bosom, where she stood 
by him oe Both their hearts were too 
frail with the suffering which had long been their 
portion, to evince either control or firmness. Re- 
stored to one another’s love, life sweetened by 
the return to life, danger and difficulty over, a 
realm of still happiness opening before them, it 
was indeed a thrilling moment, and a strangely 
unlooked-for sequel to those incidents that had 
crowded upon each. Within himself he felt glad 
to be reunited to his darling thus; it was idgllic, 
and partook of the solemn aspect which led him 
to feel her restored by Him before whom all al- 
tars are. It was the sweet reward that followed 
upon toil, and the after-joy of which he had so 
often thought. There was the fine simplicity of 
true poetry about it all; a grave, imposing recital 
comely with anxieties at rest, espoused to calm 
thankfulness, the silent praise which in the low 
light of evenings in the East follows the seduc- 
tive strains of cymbal and song rejoicingly. 

The two by the altar in that shadowy church, 
where he had so often swayed the crowd, present- 
ed a singular reflection upon destiny; and nei- 
ther poet nor artist could well have designed a sit- 
uation of deeper meaning than this, come about 
so simply. Show us some ingenious puzzle-in- 
tricacy of grays, some artful commingling of 
shadows, some reflex of the primary beauty of 
steel-cloud and silver, and it will not be more 
significant with grave tint and tone, or more 
chaste with absence of all garish color. It was 
all in accord with the quieter calling. 

With marvellous tenderness the Minister took 
his child to the heart that had never ceased to 
love her with the tenderness that has passed 
describing by words. Little was said, but that 
naturally had reference to her mother, and Ella’s 
surprise and grief may be conceived when he del- 
icately told her of how that mother was lying ill 
at the village near by. It must occupy their in- 
stant attention. Ella did not possess her father’s 
calm knowledge of the danger of shocks, and 
would have flown to the dear one there and then; 
but the Minister explained the pricéless lesson of 
patience, explained that the abruptness of love 
may be at times a selfishness and a cruelty. It 
must be broken with wonderful gentleness to 
their dear suffering one; and little Ella, when 
promised this loving office should be performed 
by herself, was fain to be content. He knew no 
creature in the world would perform a mission of 
such delicacy with more gentle tact. 

Then they went down the church. In the vesti- 
bule the baronet and his erratic companion were 
awaiting the issue with impatience. An affecting 
greeting passed between the friends of so very 
opposite nature. Sir Dickson Cheffinger stood 
in the background with retiring respect, until Sir 
Kinnaird with his languid grace drew the Minis- 
ter’s more immediate attention to the poor gentle- 
man. 

“You must thank Sir Dickson Cheffinger for 
the recovery of your little girl. He discovered 
her and brought her to my house, rightly judging 
I would interest myself at as early a moment as 
my awfully torpid temperament would admit of. 
But I really do think,” continued the baronet, 
while the Minister warmly grasped Sir Dickson’s 
hand, “ you have done me good, and have stirred 
the sluggish current. The whole affair is so out 
of the beaten track, and your valedictory address 
was so unusual, I half entered into the spirit of 
the thing. But what have they been up to?” 

“Falling into the weakness of modern times, 
making light of the ministry, and sport of the 
minister.” 

The fastidious Sir Kinnaird, who never touch- 
ed this sort of thing, said, with a movement of 
indolent weariness, 

“ Better go on to my hotel. Lot of draughts 
here; a general discomfort that may chill one’s 
proper tone. What are you going to do?” To 
Sir Dickson, whom he was by no means anxious 
to take to his hotel. 

“Look for some quiet apartments,” replied the 
poor gentleman, humbly. 

“1 think my friend here has some rooms that 
will suit you very well,” said the Minister, kindly, 
indicating Miss Turner with a courteous movement 
of the hand. 

The pew-opener bowed with meek but grateful 
appreciation. 

“Miss Turner will show you to her house, 
where you will be very comfortable.” Shaking 
hands with Sir Dickson, he drew him aside, and 
in a low voice acquainted him with this startling 
piece of news, “I have been to Cheffinger upon 
your business. It is in my power to return this 
good service, as I promised I would do if possi- 
ble. You will be installed at Cheffinger ere very 
long!” 

The poor gentleman heard, and long after they 
had gone stood dazed beneath its overwhelming 
import. It was not until the gentle voice of the 
pew-opener broke that spell that he bestirred 
himself, and gradually realized all its happy 
meaning. Then he said to himself, “Cousin 
Claude has filled the old place with many guests, 
I have heard; but what troops of visitors J shall 
have when I am installed at Cheffinger !” 

They walked on to Preston Terrace, and Sir 
Dickson was greatly taken with it, and also with 
his kind landlady. 

“One thing has surprised me,” said Sir Kin- 
naird to the Minister on the way to the hotel. 
“Tt is that while under process of transmigra- 
tion you did not develop into a Doctor of Divin- 
ity at once, so many of the fellows we used to 
know have passed into that presumably happier 
state.” 

“TI don’t know why it should be; I did not 
think it necessary. I relied upon the one simple 


title our own and other Churches permit and hon- 
or, without even so much as taking advantage of 
the university degree to which I am, as you know, 
entitled. It would be interesting to know, how- 
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ever,” he added, with half-sad, half-comical ear- 
nestness, “ whether the higher grade exempts the 
modern minister from that vein of criticism which 
verges upon the slanderous.” 





CHAPTER XC. 
REUNITED. 


A neat and pleasant chamber, where shaded 
light- and exquisite stillness aided an invalid’s 
gradual recovery. 

The blow, shattering and prostrating in its 
immediate effect, weakening in its results, and 
fraught throughout with an astonishing and hor- 
rible revulsion of feeling, was yet not one to de- 
stroy feeling through destruction of reason, nor 
annihilate pain by the extinction of life. This 
delicate, fragile lady had passed the portals of 
a martyrdom more bitter than is the fate of her 
sex in its most disastrous calamities, and was 
slowly experiencing the consciousness which is 
the more vivid sign of pain, permitting of rea- 
soning upon the origin and cause. Those long, 
weary hours when she was lying there thinking, 
with the keenest sensibility, seemed fraught with 
that intense despair utterly beyond the pale of 
hope. It was when she was alone, and the kind 
friend whose ministering seemed so infinitely ten- 
der had gone about her household duty, that she 
suffered thus. As frequently as those duties 
would permit, Mrs. Evans sat by the bedside, 
holding her friend’s hand with soft compelling 
solicitude, and so great was the delicacy of her 
sympathy, those seasons were endued with help- 
ful restorative influence. It would be difficult to 
relate how finely this gentle lady’s sensitive con- 
dolence came in at this crisis. She asked no 
questions, and did not burden the invalid—the 
common error of their sex—by recounting all her 
own sorrowful experiences, although she had 
more than enough sad memories of her own. 

It was the morning following the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter, and Mrs. Evans was 
busy at her household duties, while Bertie sat by 
the window reading. Looking up from his book, 
Bertie saw their famous neighbor, the Minister, 
unlatching the garden gate, and with him a little 
girl. He hurried to the kitchen to tell his moth- 
er, who was making some jelly, but she placed 
this on one side for a moment, while she went to 
the door. Mr. Garland greeted the lady with the 
kind consideration usual with him; she noticed, 
however, that his voice was tremulous. He ex- 
plained sufficient in a few words to enlist her 
most careful assistance, and while he waited be- 
low she took the little girl up stairs, and placed 
her for a minute or two in a room adjoining that 
of the invalid. The latter, with susceptibilities 
sharpened, noticed the change upon the face of 
her friend, although it was but transitory; she 
had, moreover, heard the sound of visitors at the 
door. “ What is it?” she asked, with breathless 
dread and expectancy, which will be readily un- 
derstood and sympathized with. The other, pre- 
serving as calm a bearing as was possible, said, 

“Merely the visit of a friend, dear, to inquire 
how you are this morning; do not let it disturb 
you.” How much the eyes tell at these instant 
periods! Mrs. Travers, raising herself with ex- 
cited, eager nervousness, begged to be told who it 
was that had called. And her friend gently re- 
plied, ‘One you will be so relieved to know is 
well, and to have with you; your little girl has 
been brought from London to bear you company.” 

“Thank God!” murmured Mrs. Travers, sink- 
ing back, a glad light playing upon her face. She 
had, indeed, as her friend knew, been exceedingly 
distressed on account of her child, although be- 
lieving her safe at Sir Horace Vivian’s. Mrs. 
Evans was greatly rejoiced and encouraged by 
that sunnier gleam, and presently said, 

“T will bring Ella in, shall 1?” 

The other gratefully assenting by an inclina- 
tion of the head, her friend went to Ella and told 
her that her mamma was delighted to hear she 
had come, and anxious at once to see her. Mrs. 
Evans then returned to the Minister, aware that 
the little girl would perform her mission best 
alone. 

Ella closed the door noiselessly and advanced 
with the lightness so remarkably her characteris- 
tic, and knelt down by the bedside as softly, 
while her fingers stole bird-like to those trem- 
bling hands put out toward her. Her mother 
was crying and could not speak, and the child 
preserved the attitude of simple, devoted love, 
until she was more composed. Then she said, 
faintly, 

“Tt is a great comfort to have you with me, 
darling; I have prayed for this.” 

“ Dear, dear mamma, why did I not know of it 
sooner? But I have come now to nurse and make 
you well, and you will soon be stronger; then we 
shall be happier than ever before; really and 
truly, dear mamma”—looking with bold confi- 
dence in her mother’s eyes, and sending a curious 
thrill to her soul, There was a depth of assur- 
ing eloquence that carried greater weight than a 
more labored introduction would have done. To 
the child’s astonishment her mother seemed to 
read her very thoughts, raising herself slightly 
upon her elbow and looking with terrible wist- 
fulness in her little girl’s eyes. 

“Ella dear, what has happened since we met? 
your face seems beaming with joy.” 

“How can it help, mamma, being again with 
you? But I have something very sweet to tell 
you presently, dear.” 

Her arm wound caressingly about her mother’s 
neck, and by a lovely action she drew the throb- 
bing head toward her, laying a little hand cool 
and soft upon the temples. This control and the 
firmness soothed and lulled the eagerness and 
emotion. Ella felt all the imminent hazard of 
the time, and preserved that gentle repose with 
an effort of will that confirmed the opinion Con- 
stance had formed. The life of this beloved 
mother was trembling in the balance; it was a 
time when words even might break the agonized 





spirit upon the wheel. The child tried to keep 
her heart’s beating back, and to stay the quick 
breathing that she feared fanned the dear one’s 
cheek too tremulously. With the tenderness of 
old with which she had been wont to lightly 
smooth her mother’s hair when the head ached, 
she now passed her hand with tranquillizing move- 
ment over the soft bands, and was startled to no- 
tice since doing so last some streaks of silver had 
appeared, The action, electric, and from a child’s 
hand the best banishment of pain, now ass 

the feverish vibrating pangs that with every p' 

tion seemed to dart from heart to head. The lit- 
tle girl continued her re-assuring, quietly restor- 
ing influence, and she could feel a gradual calm- 
ness and lessened throbbing, could see the hectic 
flush grow lower, the terrible glitter in the eyes: 
become subdued. 

Then, carelessly as possible, and still without 
timidity, Ella said, 

“You have told me sometimes about a-cruel 
enemy with whom papa had quarrelled, and. who 
brought us to sorrow—” 

“ Yes”—looking up with affrighted suddenness 
at the very mention of him. 

“That unhappy day when poor papa left us he 
met this man and another in the lane leading to 
the sea, and it was through them it happened. 
They would have gladly seen him drowned; but 
God saved him, to return to us after doing the 
work He saved him for. You know of it, dear 
mamma, but do not know all the truth; for when 
they found he had been saved, they schemed to 
rob him a second time, and again to make people 
think the worst. And in this you were to be in- 
cluded.” 

The child paused here, to allow her earnest 
words to be grasped. She had spoken with a 
simplicity and depth of feeling which carried con- 
viction with them. A mere child, unversed in 
eloquence, yet using words in themselves of mean- 
ing; briefly expressing the child’s summary of 
the drama, without logic possibly, but plentiful 
with pathos, and uttered without once by tear or 
tremor giving cause for emotional display. And 
although inwardly agitated, *frs. Travers pre- 
vented her feelings from overcoming her in an 
outburst of tears, for she grasped the office her 
Ititle girl had accepted, and the child’s presence 
of mind acted restrainingly, she felt so for her at 
this painful time. 

Seeing her mother continue calm, grateful for 
it and more happy, Ella resumed : 

“You remember Lady Guilmere, the lady of 
whose goodness we so often used tohear? Well, 
papa was saved by her servants, and was taken 
to her house. When well enough, her ladyship 
persuaded him to become a minister, and the op- 
portunity was offered of doing so in Brighton. 
Of course papa’s first thought had been for you 
and me, but for a time he yielded to Lady Guil- 
mere, who advised him that greater service would 
be done to all of us by his making his way alone. 
But he could not live on so, and hurriedly sent 
for us, to Devonshire, and to Hertfordshire, think- 
ing grandpa would be moved by his rumored 
death to provide for us at the Court. And when 
we could not be found, his sorrow was so great 
that he felt sure he had done wrong. And he 
has not ceased to feel so, or to try, to find us; 
but it seemed we were to be parted for a time, 
dear mamma; and won’t it make us love him 
more now than ever in our life before ?” 

This was said with so glad a delight and with 
so innocent an air, the mother, with a passionate 
impulse, caught the child to her heart, while re- 
peatedly kissing the white brow. She held that 
pretty head firm: it had been bravely thinking 
for them; she was of old in darkened days the 
comforter, she was now the restorer of her peace ; 
and she held her there with an intense thankful- 
ness to God that through all the shifting vicissi- 
tudes that had befallen them the child was left to 
her, and not this only, but had been sent to her 
as the messenger of life, of love, and peace. 

Half shyly, and with a piquant bashfulness, 
Ella leaned from her a moment to ask, whisper- 
ingly, 

“ You know papa is down stairs waiting? And 
suffering all this time! Shall I go to him now, 
mamma, and say— Well, do you tell me what 
to say.” 

From this exquisite, playful and serious, glad 
yet sad, entreaty there was no escape. 

“Say that mamma thinks you have succeeded, 
darling, in making her feel better and happier ; 
and ask papa to come to me at once.” 

The little girl went down to him, and with as 
nice delicacy told him, adding that mamma was 
smiling. How a little thing—so ridiculous a tri- 
fle to those out of the circle of suffering—will re- 
assure! The man was deadly pale with anxious 
suspense, and she came to him with news of that 
smiling, and what an awful weight was lifted, 
and how he thanked God! 

He entered the invalid’s chamber with a light 
step, a re-assuring manner, and a presence that 
carried with it in reserve ample and satisfactory 
explanation of all that was doubtful and distress- 
ing. He knew this would be gathered from his 
manner with the instant sensitive quickness of 
the sick and mentally suffering. Without afford- 
ing her occasion to utter a word, he said, with 
grave, loving earnestness, 

“Every thing shall be explained, my darling, 
without delay beyond the interval necessary for 
you to recover calmness and confidence. You 
will understand all immediately. Be tranquil, 
create faith in me for a few minutes, the better 
to sympathize with my explanation.” 

The firmness which the gentle dominion exer- 
cised, the composed thought which this presence 
of mind compelled, the evident stanch faithful- 
ness to honor and to love—implied more by the 
tone of voice than by the words—all evoked the 
sympathy he liad desired. 

A beautiful smile rendered the delicate face so 
exquisite he could not restrain the love moving 
him to the soul, and he leaned tenderly forward 





to kiss her. She took his hand, Holding it all- 
fondly on her breast, yet with great timidity, as 
half apprehensive either of its changed warmth 
or its lowered truth, or even of the reality of this 
wonder being genuine, and not one of those mock- 
ing fancies which had so often tormented her 
after the loss of Lionel. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HILE England was still thrilling with the 
excitement and grief caused by the sink- 
ing of the Princess Alice on the Thames and the 
attendant loss of over six hundred lives, the 
news came of a terrible colliery disaster in 
Wales. On September 11 an explosion of coal 
ges occurred in Ebbw Vale Colliery, Abercarne, 
uth Wales. The pit is 330 yards deep, and the 
workings extend over three miles. It is one of 
the best in the district, and the machinery for 
winding, pumping, and ventilating was of the 
best kind, and the use of safety-lamps in the 
mine was rigidly enforced; consequently the 
cause of the explosion can not be even sur- 
mised. The colliery employs about a thousand 
workmen, of whom 373, taking their turn, had 
gone down in the morning. About noon twen- 
ty-one of these came up, and at that time there 
was no suspicion of danger. But in a few min- 
utes a loud, rumbling noise was heard, followed 
by a flash of flame and smoke from the mouth 
of the pit, with dust and débris ascending high 
in the air, Three detonations were successively 
heard at the surface. The explosion damaged 
the winding gear, thus destroying the only 
means of communication with those in the 
mine; but as soon as this could be repaired, 
parties were sent down the shaft, and those em- 
ployed near the entrance were rescued, although 
some of them were severely injured. But choke- 
damp, that fatal gas, prevailed, and the spreading 
fires had reached nearly to the bottom of the 
shaft, so that it was impossible for the explorers 
to continue the attempts to rescue others. Re- 
luctantly all hope was abandoned, and, after 
careful deliberation, it was decided that the pit 
must be flooded. There were at this time, liv- 
ing or dead, but utterly out of the reach of res- 
cue, in the depths of the colliery, not far from 
260 men; and wives, mothers, children, and oth- 
er relatives, an anxious and excited crowd, were 
gathered at the mouth of the pit, and when this 
inevitable decision was announced there arose a 
ery of — that echoed long and dismally 
through the hills of Abercarne. The floodin 
was delayed until the last hope that any could 
be alive or rescued was gone. By this heart- 
rending calamity Wales is filled with mourning. 





Never was cool fall weather more gladly hailed 
than in some fever-stricken sections where light 
frosts came about the middle of September. 
True, warm weather soon followed; but frost is 
a welcome healer, and the least touch of it is a 
harbinger of coming relief to a distressed peo- 
ple. New Orleans physicians have expressed the 
opinion that cold weather has the immediate ef- 
fect to increase sickness among those in whose 
systems the seeds of disease exist, although the 
end of the epidemic will be hastened by the 
change. 

A life of wonderful consecration to charitable 
work has ended in the recent death of that brave 
and gentle woman known as “ Sister Constance” 
—otherwise, Caroline Louise Darling. She was 
the Sister Superior of the works of the Sisters 
of St. Mary in Memphis, and had nobly braved 
the terrors of the epidemic in 1873. She was at 
the North for a brief vacation, when, hearing 
that the fever had broken out, she immediately 
returned to her post, and worked day and night 
in the midst of the horrors of the pestilence, 
until she herself, utterly exhausted, fell a victim 
to the disease. 





Rapid transit on the east side of the city now 
extends to Sixty-seventh Street, and up-town 
residents welcome the new era, notwithstanding 
some excess of noise in running the cars. 





Diplomas were recently presented to twenty- 
eight graduates of the Blackwell’s Island Train- 
ing School for Nurses. 





The introduction of gas on the Coney Island 
beach is a most marked and delightful improve- 
ment. It not only adds immensely to the en- 
joyment and comfort of all visitors, making a 
brilliant display which is most attractive, But 
the safety of all is thereby much increased. This 
is specially the case on the Concourse, where 
collisions between vehicles have frequently oc- 
curred in the former darkness. Now this drive is 
safe and delightful, and Coney Island promises to 
have an autumn season as well as a summer one. 





There is now on exhibition in this city a min- 
iature counterpart of the celebrated great clock 
at Strasburg. It is a wonderfully interesting 
piece of mechanism, and is an exact representa- 
tion, except in size, of the world-renowned time- 
piece around which so many historical associa- 
tions cling. It stands seven feet front, three 
feet six inches deep, and eleven feet high. The 
description of the original is doubtless familiar 
to most persons, but to see this counterpart 
gives one a clear idea of the mechanism. 





During the past summer a pleasant little ro- 
mance occurred near Boston, which is thus re- 
lated: A graduate of Amherst College and An- 
dover Theological Seminary, having devoted 
himself to the missionary work and been assign- 
ed toa mission on India’s coral strand, was look- 
ing around for a congenial companion—for the 
American Board doesn’t like to send single young 
men to heathen lands—when he met the daugh- 
ter of a Turkish missionary, and the two fell in 
love almost at sight. In a week they were en- 
gaged, now they are married, and such has been 
the gentle maiden’s influence that what is South- 
ern India’s loss will be Central Turkey’s gain. 





_ A lady of Minnesota lost her life not long ago 
in consequence of a mistake of her physician. 
The error—giving her a bottle of medicine of 
full strength, instead of a weak solution prepared 
from it—was the result of carelessness, as the 
es Pregpe publicly acknowledges. He took a 

ttle of medicine, which in full strength was a 





violent poison, from his case, and from it pre- 
pared, in a bottle of similar size, a solution for 
his ——. The proper label was on the cork 
of the bottle from his case, but through inad- 
vertence the corks of the two bottles were ex- 
changed. The wrong bottle was sent to the pa- 
tient, and a single dose killed her. Several les- 
sons may be learned from this sad accident, but 
one of them is that labels on corks are manifest- 
ly unsafe. 





Recently a silver vase was sent from Rio Ja- 
neiro to England through the hands of the Bra- 
zilian ambassador, with the following inscrip- 
tion, which explains itself: 


“To Thomas Allsopp, from Pedro IIL, In Recogni- 
tion of Interesting Documents and Letters Throwing 
Light on the Life of S. T. Coleridge, As the only sur- 
i Friend of the Philosopher and Poet, Whom I 
Loved Living and Honor Dead.” : 
Dom Pedro was a student and friend of the poet 
Coleridge, and, as this graceful gift indicates, 
holds his memory in pleasant remembrance. 





Four members of the Italian Alpine Club re- 
cently made the first successful attempt to as- 
cend Mont Blanc on the Italian side. 





Last year 12,737 couples were joined in wed- 
lock in the State of Massachusetts. 





Japan is waking up to a sense of need of more 
banks. She has now thirty-eight, and sixty-four 
others are about to be established. 





Dayton, Ohio, is the recognized head-quarters 
of the gypsy tribes of America, and for ten years 
past all gypsies from Maine to California have 
regarded Levi Stanley and his wife Matilda as 
their sovereigns, and as often as possible have 
gone to Dayton to pay them homage. Last win- 
ter King Levi and Queen Matilda went to the 
South on their annual trip. At Vicksburg the 
queen was taken sick and died. Her remains 
were embalmed and deposited in a vault in Day- 
ton, and her funeral was appointed to be on 
June 15, but on account of the non-arrival of 
some of her subjects it was postponed until Sep- 
tember 15. On the last-appointed day the fu- 
neral services were performed, about twenty-five 
thousand persons being in attendance, repre- 
sentatives of prominent gypsy families from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 





Work on the great cables of the East River 
Bridge is rs completion, and passen- 
gers in the Fulton Ferry boats watch with in- 
terest the daily progress. 


It is a statement very comforting, if true, that 
convalescence from the yellow fever is attended 
by increased vitality, and a condition of general 
health very much better than before the attack. 





The Sacramento Bee records one of the many 
cases of the terrible effects of using arsenic as a 
cosmetic, and bleaching preparations on the hair. 
About a year ago a young lady began to use free- 
ly preparations for turning the hair to a golden 
tinge, and also arsenic for her complexion. Her 
appearance soon changed. She grew plump and 
rosy; her skin was white and clear; her hair 
soft and beautiful. But violent headaches soon 
commenced. She could not sleep. Night and 
day her head distressed her. Her mind grew 
feebler and feebler. To-day this girl of twenty 
years is a maniac in a lunatic asylum. 





Cyprus does not prove to be quite a paradise 
to British soldiers sent there. They suffer from 
fever, ferocious mosquitoes, fierce wasps, and 
huge centipedes. 





Foreign journals state that the total number 
of ‘‘ recompenses”’ of all sorts to be accorded to 
the exhibitors in the Paris Exhibition is definite- 
ly fixed at 29,500. They will comprise 2600 gold 
medals, 6400 silver, 10,000 bronze, 10,500 honor- 
able mentions. The number of exhibitors is 
53,005, 





A London young lady—Miss Beckwith by name 
—with the motive before her of encouraging la- 
dies in general to learn a similar accomplish- 
ment, recently performed the task of swimming 
twenty miles in the Thames. She did not, how- 
ever, seem to regard the feat as any great task, 
but accomplished it in six hours and twenty-five 
minutes, and exhibited at the end of her voyage 
no symptoms of unusual fatigue. She was en- 
couraged on the way by the applause of an en- 
thusiastic crowd, and followed in her journey by 
a boat containing Professor Beckwith and his 
son, ‘‘ the champion of London.” 





The great captive balloon which attracts so 
much attention at the Exposition will probably 
become one of the permanent institutions of Par- 
is. It ascends to a height of one thousand feet, 
affording an extended and magnificent view of 
the beautiful city of Paris. Every part of the 
balloon has been constructed with great care, 
and every precaution taken to prevent the frac- 
ture of the cable; but if it shouid break, the 
balloon is well fitted to make a free ascension. 





Miskolcz, a Hungarian town, was recently al- 
most entirely laid in ruins by a violent storm. 
One thousand houses were destroyed, and about 
four hundred persons killed. 





The New York Tribune relates a pleasing in- 
cident, showing the result of single efforts to 
relieve the sufferers at the South. A noble 
Christian woman in Katonah, on the northern 
edge of Westchester County, resolved to do 
what she could. An appeal to her neighbors 
and the villagers was hastily written, circulars 
printed and distributed, and on Sunday notices 
were read inthe churches. Between Friday and 
Tuesday four hundred garments were sent in, 
fully one-third of which were new, and these, 
with a barrel of groceries—sugar, coffee, tea, 
canned beef, condensed milk, hominy, crackers, 
and oatmeal—were forwarded by express to 
Memphis. The work was done quickly and in- - 
telligently, and a second appeal, which was im- 
mediately madé, was equally successful. Inas- 
much as milk is very scarce and poor in Memphis, 
the ladies decided to purchase a case of con- 
derised milk. All the tradesmen lent aid, and 
the response to the appeals was generous and 
hearty. 
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“THE LO 


Meraity over the nut brown face, merrily over the 
blonde, 
Flit the dimples and chase the smiles, 
maiden’s eyes of blue 
With arch sweet glances are turned away, lest he 
read the answer fond 
They give to her lover so bold and bright—her 
lover so proud and true. 


while the 


There’s a happy secret somewhere near, and the 
birds have found it out, 
For they trill roulades so mad and gay whenever 
the twain are nigh; 
And the perfumed breezes in gossip haste have whis- 
pered it round about 
To dancing leaves, that hear the 
muring tones reply : 


tale and in mur- 


“Somebody loves me, loves me well. I love some- 
body, too.” 
Heigh-ho! there is trouble enough in 
world of ours, 
But ever and oft as young hearts weave the 
that’s always new, 
They enter a realm where pleasure reigns, 
their light feet fall on flowers. 


this old 
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VERS” 
It may be learned in the pine lands dark, and the 
moan of the north wind turns 
To a tender song as the day, too brief, speeds on 
its enchanted way ; 
Or pérhaps it is told where the cross of the South 
in a heaven of sapphire burns, 
And sweeter and clearer the bulbul pours through 
the palms his bewitching lay. 


Still ’tis the same, though remote the climes, and the 
light of laughing eyes 
Shines cheerily forth till cynics, shamed, forbear 
the scornful sneer; 
Be they courtly or rustic, lovers walk in the glory 
of Paradise— 
Two of them only in all the earth to the two who 
have grown 80 dear. 


Chin against cheek, and the sunny hair brushing the 
black with its gold; 

Fun overbrimming from innocent souls; the strong 
and the slender hand 

Meeting and clasping in loyal troth: how plain is 

the history t 

at the 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
A FAREWELL AND A MEETING. 


Tue last in the series of changes, after a long 
period of uninterrupted routine, which had com- 
menced with the death of Admiral Drummond, 
was about to take place at Bevis. In decorous 
homage to the departure from the place that was 
to know her no more of the strict though not 
unkind, the shrewd and capable but liberal and 
just, mistress of the fine old place, silence and 
stillness had reigned within the walls since the 
admiral’s widow had been laid in the niche of 
the family vault, widened by her orders, so that 
in death she should not be divided from the ob 
ject of a love which had been more steadfast 
than indulgent or self-indulgent during their 





joint lifetime. The monotony had been rarely 
broken from without. No bereaved relatives re- 
mained in the house to be formally inquired for, 
with the stereotyped reply as the result of the 
civility, and the new master of Bevis had not ar- 
rived, neither had any certain information re- 
specting him reached the neighborhood, in which 
Captain Dunstan was hardly known. Mrs, Drum- 
mond’s “ companion,” indeed, was still at Bevis, 
much to the surprise of the few persons who 
knew that such was the case, but exvept the 
clergyman of the parish and his wife'no one 
seemed to think that visits of condolence were 
die to the young lady. Miss Monroe was.no rela- 
tion; she had no social standing in the neighbor- 
hood ; and the extreme retirement in which, after 
the admiral’s death, Mrs. Drummond had chosen 
to live, had been unfavorable to Miss Monroe’s 
chance of making friends, or, as it would have 
been more correctly phrased, “extending her 
connection.” 

To the clergyman and his wife Miss Monroe had 
given an explanation of her remaining at Bevis 
She did so by the express desire of Mrs. Dram- 





mond, whose final instructions to her had been 
explicit on the point. She was not to go away 
from her old home until Captain Dunstan’s re- 
turn to England, and the period at which he pro- 
posed to take possession of Bevis should have 
been notified to her: There had been a further 
item in Mrs, Drummond’s instructions; but this, 
as things had turned out, Miss Monroe had not 
thought it expedient to repeat to Mr. Cathcart. 

“T particularly wish Edward Dunstan to renew 
his acquaintance with you,” Mrs. Drummond had 
said to the girl, who had found her self-command 
and composure taxed nearly to the utmost of 
their endurance by the business-like manner in 
which her best friend was making all her ar- 
rangements for the event which was to part 
them; “and as you can not be here when he 
comes, though I wish you to remain until just 
before, you must ask Mrs. Cathcart to receive you 
for a few days when you hear from him.” 

“T—I hear from Captain Dunstan ? 
should he write to me ?” 

“ Because he will have had directions from me 
todo so. I have written a few lines to him, and 


Why 





my letter will be forwarded by Mr. Cleeve. In it 
L have desired him to notify his arrival at Bevis 
to you, and to learn from you my wishes about 
sundry small matters connected with the place, 
and other things of which you are in possession. 
Mrs. Cathcart will be very glad to have you with 
her for a while, and you will explain to Edward 
Dunstan all that we have talked about; but I 
have not strength to write. Promise me that 
you will do this—exactly this.” : 

“TI promise.- I will do any thing, every thing, 
you wish.” ‘ 

The dying woman lay for a long time still and 
silent, the girl’s hand in hers. When she next 
spoke, it was to say, with her eyes, which still re- 
tained the searching expression that had been 
characteristic of them, fixed on Janet’s face in 
anxious scrutiny : 

“Once more, Janet, my one beloved object on 
earth, are you quite sure? The time is short, 
but there is enough of it; the thing can be un- 
done. It seemed very far off when it was done; 
think again—think again !” 

Softly, without disturbing Mrs, Drummond, 
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Janet Monroe, from whose face every trace of col- 
or had faded while those words were spoken, slid 
from her chair to her knees, and gently laid her 
fresh young lips upon the wan face upon the pil- 
low. Then she said, very low and very distinctly, 

“T am quite sure. And for all the deeds for 
which I shall love and bless you in this world 
and the next, I shall love and bless you most for 
that one.” 

“ Amen, then, so be it ;” but the dying woman 
sighed heavily and moved restlessly, as if the 
turn of pain had come again, as indeed it had; 
and this was the last of such plain and clear 
question and answer between the two. 

The end came, and all things passed as had 
been pre-arranged by the stern-mannered but 
loving-hearted woman, who had suffered many a 
pang almost keen enough to have conveyed a 
revelation of the motherhood she had never 
known, in anticipation of what fate might have 
in store for the forlorn girl who had been to her 
as a daughter. Among her papers, which were 
in perfect order, was found the letter that she 
had spoken of to Miss Monroe, and Mr. Cleeve 
took possession of it. With a steady patience 
Janet Monroe bore her great loss. There were 
few to witness and none to measure her sorrow. 
With minute exactness she fulfilled every spoken 
behest of Mrs. Drummond, and with the sensitive 
accuracy of a great affection she followed in all 
the minor arrangements and incidents of such a 
time every indication which her experience in 
the past had furnished. 

Only in one particular did any difficulty arise 
with respect to the scrupulous carrying out of 
Mrs. Drummond’s wishes by the girl who had very 
truly been the one beloved object on earth to her, 
but who, nevertheless, had met her dearest wish 
with opposition so determined that she had been 
forced to yield. That great and decisive conflict 
had, however, been among the things of the past 
for a considerable time before Mrs. Drummond’s 
death—“ an old story, which no one can ever rake 
up now,” Miss Monroe said to herself, musing over 
all that had happened, in her sad and stately sol- 
itude; and the pressing distress of the moment 
was that there should be any behest of Mrs. 
Drummond’s impossible for her to fulfill now. 
Time passed, however, and Edward Dunstan made 
nosign. Miss Monroe knew that he had received 
from Mr. Cleeve the intimation of Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s death and his own inheritance, for the 
family lawyer had written to her on receipt of his 
instructions from Captain Dunstan; and then she 
had looked for the communication which Mrs. 
Drummond had led her to expect. No letter 
reached her. She was at once puzzled, distress- 
ed, and relieved. But she could not make the 
request of Mrs. Cathcart that she had been di- 
rected to make, under circumstances which did 
not bear out Mrs. Drummond’s intentions. If no 
letter or message from the new owner of Bevis 
should come to her, she must make her arrange- 
ments for leaving the place before his arrival. 
What she was to do when her dear old friend 
should be no more with her had been discussed 
between them also, but briefly; the matter had 
been easily decided. Janet Monroe had no nearer 
tie of kindred than her brother’s widow, who was 
also her first cousin; and no friends, except the 
Misses Sandilands, from whose house she had 
gone to Mrs. Drummond’s. Some self-reproach 
the latter lady felt when she thought of these 
slender resources, and that she might have se- 
cured other and more powerful friends for Janet 
by the sacrifice of her own recluse tastes and 
habits. Different, very different, it might have 
been, but for that one great conflict in which 
Mrs. Drummond had been so utterly worsted, but 
for that old story which it was vain to recur to 
now. That Janet should not bind herself to a 
settled residence with her sister-in-law, but should 
secure a home at Bury House, was Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s advice; and the girl, who could hardly 
endure the discussion, hastily assured her that it 
should be adopted. 

“Bury House is not far from Bevis,” thought 
Mrs. Drummond ; “ that will be a thing.” 

“ Bury House is too near Bevis,” thought Janet 
Monroe ; “ that will be the hardest part of it.” 

But neither in that supreme hour of confidence 
and counsel put her thought into words for the 
other’s hearing. 

When Miss Monroe had made the desired ar- 
rangement with the ladies at Bury House the 
great blank of reality, the dreadful certainty of 
change, fell upon her, and she cowered under it, 
as we all do, 

Then the tale of days that yet remained to her 
at Bevis became very precious to her, and her 
thoughts were “ long, long thoughts.” But Cap- 
tain Dunstan took no notice of the letter that had 
reached him with the solemn claim on his atten- 
tion that no wish of the writer’s could ever again 
be addressed to him, and so that one injunction 
must remain unfulfilled. 

At length there came a break in the silence; 
but it was only made by a few lines from Captain 
Dunstan to “The Housekeeper at Bevis,” by 
which she was directed to expect his arrival with 
a friend on the 10th of October. The household 
treated Miss Monroe with great respect, from the 
influence of former discipline, which, on this, as 
indeed on every other point, had been inexorably 
maintained during their former mistress’s time, 
but it was only natural that they should feel cu- 
rious about the young lady, seeing that she was 
“out of a place,” as they called it, far more cer- 
tainly than themselves, as the chances were ten 
to one Captain Dunstan would keep them on; 
and as there had been no mention of her in 
Mrs. Drummond’s will, they did not know how 
she was “off.” Considering how fond of Miss 
Monroe Mrs. Drummond had been, the domestic 
tribunal could not make it out, except by the easy 
explanation that such conduct was all of a piece 
with fine folks’ ways: they never cared for any 
body when they had got as much as they wanted 
out of them. And now here was the new mas- 





ter’s first missive addressed to the housekeeper, 
and containing no allusion to Miss Monroe. It 
was not a very civil way of giving her the turn 
out, but as such it must be taken. Mrs, Manners 
took the document up to Miss Monroe at once, and 
watched her closely while she read it. 

“The 10th,” said Miss Monroe, folding the let- 
ter and replacing it in its cover, “and this is the 
2d; it is not long notice, but, fortunately, every 
thing is in perfect order.” 

There was not the faintest indication in Miss 
Monroe’s face or voice that the intelligence had 
any special interest for her. 

“T suppose the best rooms should be got ready, 
ma’am,” said the housekeeper, “and that you will 
not wish the admiral’s corridor to be opened ?” 

This was the name by which the suite of rooms 
habitually used by the late owners of Bevis was 
known. 

“T should prefer that those rooms should re- 
main as they are, until you can take Captain Dun- 
stan’s orders.” 

Miss Monroe then talked of something else, and 
Mrs. Manners had to return to her own domin- 
ions without the least abatement of her curiosity. 
There was no getting to know much about this 
solitary girl, the ordinary link between up-stairs 
and down-stairs being wanting. The only change 
in the staff of domestics had been the dismissal 
of Mrs. Drummond’s maid; of course no such 
functionary was attached to the service of Miss 
Monroe. On that day, however, it was the privi- 
lege of a house-maid to report that Miss Monroe 
had been for hours in the admiral’s corridor, 
and that she had locked herself in, and that when 
she came out and went to her own room for a 
bonnet and shawl, she had evidently been crying. 
The house-maid had not seen Miss Monroe’s eyes 
so red and tired-looking since the day after the 
funeral. They were not, on the whole, ill-natured 
people those down-stairs folk at Bevis, and they 
were not ill-disposed toward Miss Monroe; but 
things were very dull, and there was some excite- 
ment in knowing that something was happening 
which excited emotion in some one in the house 
where there had been for weeks past nothing but 
new mourning and regular meals. 

Something more happened next day. When 
Mrs. Manners had her morning interview with 
Miss Monroe, she learned that it would be the last 
but one. 

“T shall leave Bevis to-morrow,” said Miss 
Monroe, “ and I shall have to give you a great deal 
of trouble to-day, Iam afraid—but I am sure you 
will not mind it—in getting my things packed.” 

“To-morrow, ma’am!”’ Mrs. Manners looked 
startled and sorry. “That is very soon. Of 
course no one will think any thing a trouble that’s 
done for you.” 

“Thank you. It must have come some time, 
you know, Mrs. Manners, and it may as well come 
now.” 

“ May I take the liberty of asking if you are 
going far away, and to friends—a young lady like 

ou 9” 


“No, I am not going far—only to Bury House. 
I came from there, years ago, to Bevis.” Now 
there was a little tremulousness about Miss Mon- 
roe; the tone of kindly interest in the woman’s 
voice had touched her. 

“T shall be with friends—not like the friend I 
have lost, indeed ; that could not be; but all will 
be well with me. I must not keep you talking, 
however. We have no time to lose.” 

The morrow had come—a fine autumnal day, 
with a pale blue sky, fast-flitting light clouds, and 
a pleasant wind that carried with it the scent of 
the beautiful sad season. The noble woods of Be- 
vis were clad in their multifarious autumnal hues, 
and though the earth at their feet was strewn 
with their red and yellow, their brown and russet, 
they retained enough of their leaves still to pre- 
serve the rounded, velvety, misty outline that is 
the supreme beauty of the old age of foliage. 
The fallen leaves were in the woods only, and in 
the park outside the boundary of the wide-spread- 
ing, smooth-shaven, mossy lawn. On its 
expanse, new risen from the pressure of the roll- 
ers, lay not a leaf; exquisite care and order pre- 
sided over the lonely, silent scene, with no eyes 
to behold it save those of the stately peacock sit- 
ting on the terrace, with his brilliant tail, slightly 
ruffled by the wind, hanging over the balustrade, 
His attention was seemingly directed rather to 
the house than to the beauties of nature beyond 
it, and he jerked his fine head and glistening neck 
impatiently. Presently one of the long French 
windows was opened from within, and Miss Mon- 
roe appeared upon the terrace; whereupon the 
bird stepped toward her with the undulations of 
his kind, and she fed him with bread. This was 
evidently a daily ceremony, and was taking place 
a little late that morning. She laid her hand lin- 
geringly on the bird’s head when he had snapped 
up the last piece of bread; and then she re-en- 
tered the house, and, passing through the vast 
conservatory, came out on the lawn and took her 
way across it to the flower gardens. 

When Miss Monroe returned from her solitary 
walk the household was astir, and breakfast had 
been laid for her on a small table in a window of 
the library which commanded one of the best 
views of Bevis ; the majesty of the great trees, 
the luxuriance of the vegetation, the felicitous un- 
dulatior of the ground, the peaceful and prosper- 
ous character of the scenery, were especially well 
displayed. This was a favorite spot with Miss 
Monroe, and a great many of the recollections of 
her life at Bevis attached themselves to it. And 
this was the last,the very last, time that she 
should recall them with the same beloved scene 
before her eyes. She would not have made a 
pretense to herself of eating, but she was bound 
to be mindful of the solemn man in black who 
was in attendance, and she was so. 

On a large table lay a pile of business-like 
books—the inventories of all the household goods 
and chattels that had passed into the posses- 
sion of Miss Monroe seated 





herself before this uninviting collection when she 
had breakfasted, and slowly turned over the pages 
of the books in succession, smiling sometimes as 
she did so at some notion that was in her mind. 
When she had concluded her inspection she 
glanced at the great bronze clock on the mantel- 
piece and rang the bell. _Mrs. Manners appeared. 

“These are all right,” said Miss Monroe, “and 
we may put them away now.” Assisted by the 
housekeeper, she deposited the books in a cup- 
board, locked it, and drew out the key. Then 
she stood for a little, hesitating, with the key in 
her hand. 

“Yes,” she said presently, as if thinking aloud, 
“that will be the best.” -And then she addressed 
Mrs. Manners, taking something from her pocket 
as she spoke : 

“You will take charge of this key, and also of 
this little parcel, which Mrs. Drummond wished 
Captain Dunstan to receive from a sure hand, 
and you will let him have them as soon as possi- 
ble after his arrival.” 

Very properly, and without the least outward 
manifestation of curiosity, Mrs. Manners received 
the key, and a little packet no bigger than a ring 
box, but securely done up in letter-paper and 
sealed with her late mistress’s seal, from the 
hands of Miss Monroe, and promised to observe 
her directions in reference to them. There re- 
mained nothing farther then, except some kind- 
ly words of farewell to be spoken between Miss 
Monroe and the household; and at noon the car- 
riage came round, for the last time, for her, and 
she drove away from the place whither she had 
gone full of apprehension and self-distrust, to find 
more kindness, appreciation, and happiness than 
is always the lot of girls in the parental home. 

When the carriage had turned the curve of the 
avenue that hid it from her sight as she stood at 
the verge of the portico, Mrs. Manners retired to 
the housekeeper’s room, and, for greater security, 
locked up the key and the little parcel in her 
cash-box. 

“She was to have given him that, whatever it 
may be, herself, as sure as sure,” said Mrs, Man- 
ners to herself, “though it do seem odd that she 
should be expected to be here when he come 
home, and he a single gentleman. However they 
might have managed, I’m certain she was to have 
given him that; and whatever else he may be, 
there’s one thing very sure, he has not thought 
it worth his while to be civil to Miss Monroe.” 


The day that witnessed Janet Monroe’s depart- 
ure from Bevis was a busy day at Bury House, 
and had been preceded by other busy days. Ju- 
lia had proved herself as as her word, work- 
ing energetically at the preparations for the re- 
ception of Miss Monroe ; and if individually more 
interested in the expected visit of Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile, excusable in that respect from more than 
one point of view. The school-room and the book- 
room had been cleared ; all the furniture that be- 
longed to them under their former conditions had 
been stowed away in the lofts—Julia had horri- 
fied the old ladies by proposing that it should be 
sold by auction on the lawn when things grew 
very dull at Bury House—and the two rooms pre- 
sented as quaint and pretty and bower-like an 
appearance as could be wished for, by the aid of 
Julia’s taste and ingenuity. Then there was a 
best room to be smartened up for Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile ; and Julia was no less zealous about this, 
so that she was very full of business indeed. 
She was in high spirits, too, for she was not only 
about to see and to pass some time under the 
same roof with John’s best friend, but she had 
had a satisfactory letter from Laura, whom, after 
John, she loved more than any one in the world. 
Mrs. Thornton’s letter had been written in install- 
ments from the date of their sailing, and posted 
at the first port at which the Firefly touched. 
Laura was perfectly well, the yacht was a splen- 
did boat, the crew were capital seamen. Mr. 
Thornton was delighted with the voyage. Laura 
had never imagined that a yacht could be made 
so closely to resemble a delicious, cozy little house 
of one’s own, and she wondered how every thing 
could have been so thought of and provided, be- 
cause she really had not suggested any thing; it 
had all been done by Mr. Thornton. She wished 
very much that Julia and “ poor papa” could be 
with her, but she was not at all bored. All this 
was pleasant, and as Mrs. Thornton said nothing 
of the meeting that had taken place at South- 
ampton, Julia read it with the additionally pleas- 
ant feeling that Laura’s going abroad had been 
most apropos, and the little cloud whose gather- 
ing she had momentarily feared was happily dis- 


persed. 

So perfectly contented was Julia with herself 
and with circumstances, that she did not even find 
fault with the piling up of all the excitement of 
the two arrivals into one day, though she was 
usually quite sensible of the value of distributed 
incidents in a country life. She even saw to the 
toilettes of the two old ladies, and had them, look- 
ing quite smart in their stone gray silk gowns 
and fine lace caps, quietly established in the bow- 
window of the dining-room, which commanded 
the gate, a good hour before Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
reached Bury House. 

It on ge truly be said of the gay and good- 
humored young baronet, in whom Mr, Gilchrist 
had discerned some of the facility and impres- 
sionableness at once to be e and depre- 
cated in “Tom Esdaile’s son,” that on the pres- 
ent occasion he came, saw, and conquered. 
Nothing could be better than his manner to the 
Misses Sandilands, in its pleasant mingling of 
cordiality and respect ; nothing more well judged 
than the way in which his previous slight ac- 
quaintance with Miss Carmichael was improved, 
without any interval, into the friendly intimacy that 
was justified —indeed, demanded—by the man- 
date with which he came furnished by John San- 
dilands; nothing more genuine than his admira- 
tion of the venerable, quaint old house, and his 
easy pleasure in finding himself in the peaceful 





and unfamiliar scene, A rather unamiable Spi 
which was a member of the household, and had 
been remarkable for his prejudices against cer- 
tain of the pupils, and for the difficulty he made 
about permitting strangers to make his acquaint- 
ance, recognized Sir Wilfrid’s eligibility in the 
handsomest manner from the first, and Julia’s 
kitten was discovered at an early stage of lunch- 
eon to be established, with all the assurance of 
& consciously welcome guest, on Sir Wilfrid’s 
knee. Before that time, however, and when he 
had not yet nearly come to an end of his descrip- 
tion of John’s bungalow, he had paused in his 
discourse to the three listeners, arrested by the 
swift approach of a carriage, with servants in 
mourning liveries, which passed the bow-window 
and drew up at the porch. 

“Here comes Janet!” exclaimed the sisters, 
simultaneously ; and with an apology to Sir Wil- 
frid, they hurried out of the room, leaving Julia 
to explain, which she did in a few words, being 
anxious to cross-question Sir Wilfrid a little on 
her own account. 

“Miss Monroe,” he repeated. “I have heard 
that name lately; I have some notion about it 
that I can not get at.” 

“Very likely Captain Dunstan may have men- 
tioned it. . Miss Monroe lived at Bevis with Mrs, 
Drummond, who left him the property. She has 
come from Bevis now.” 

“ Oh, that’s it,” said Sir Wilfrid; “I remember 
now, and here’s another instance of there being 
only half a dozen people in the world. How very 
odd that I should meet the young lady here! 

did not seem to know much about her. 
Does she make any stay ?” 

“T believe this is to be her permanent home,” 
Julia replied, and led the conversation back to 
Ceylon. She was rather anxious all the time to 
see the new-comer; and when Miss Monroe, ac- 
companied by the old ladies, entered the room, 
Julia met her with a welcome as kindly if not as 
familiar as their own, and with the thought sug- 
gested by her first look at the stranger’s face : 

“They said she was no beauty! Where are 
their eyes ?” 

At least those of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile were not 
straying, any more than Julia’s own, and they 
revealed to him a woman so utterly different from 
what his notions would have been, had he formed 
any of the girl whom Edward Dunstan had hard- 
ly thought important enough to mention, that 
there was as much surprise as admiration in the 
feelings that she inspired. They revealed to him 
a figure of perfect proportions, tall, graceful, with 
lissome movements, and a modest, antique sort of 
dignity in all its lines—a face which, in his first 
spontaneous impression of it, he thought of as 
“angelic,” and afterward, more deliberately, de- 
fined by the same term. Its great characteristic 
was harmony ; from the lustrous line of the tem- 
ples from which the chestnut brown hair, golden 
spotted at the roots, swept back in ripples of 
natural curl, to the soft but decided line of the 
full, delicate chin, Janet Monroe’s face had the 
suave symmetry and accord that mark the sacred 
> of some of the old Italian masters. 

e mouth was sweet and serious, not very small, 
nor were the lips full-colored; the complexion 
was soft and varying, not at all brilliant; and 
the steadfast dark gray eyes met those which 
looked into them with an expression of ineffable 
purity and unworldliness which might well sug- 
gest the comparison of the face with something 
unseen, and the highest to which our imagina- 
tion can reach, that we call “angelic.” A low, 
musical voice and quiet ways, natural, no doubt, 
but also intensified by the quietude of her life 
and the nature of her recent duties, added to the 
charm that Janet Monroe exercised, and which 
was as widely different as it could be from the 
order of feminine attractions in vogue. 

To Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, who adhered to his first 
idea, she seemed a creature of another world. 

“There is hardly any body I know who wouldn’t 
look like a stage sowbrette beside her,” was the 
candid admission of Julia to herself before she 
had been an hour in Miss Monroe’s company. 

The day passed pleasantly away; the little 
party, composed of such seemingly incongruous 
materials, got on very well together—so well that 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile reflected with satisfaction on 
the increase of his knowledge of the geography 
of Suffolk, by which he had become aware that 
he had merely to drive over from Bury House to 
Bevis so as to keep his appointment with Dun- 
stan on the 10th, and thereby should gain a day. 
The night came and closed in around Janet Mon- 
roe, back again in the former home of her school- 
girl days, as much alone in the world as in that 
past time—a woman with a secret. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresponvent.] 
Marriage by Advertisement.—Colonel Newcome 1n 
Disgrace.—Exhibition Prizes.—“One must stop 
somewhere,”—Sharp Practice. 

HERE was once a philosopher who was wont 

to say of woman, “I love her: she is charm- 

ing, good, unselfish, and knows how to ‘lift the 
conversation’ at a dinner table—what a pity it is 
she is a fool!” This was, of course, only in rela- 
tion to love matters, and I have my suspicion it 
had reference to the philosopher’s own experi- 
ence in that way: he had recently, perhaps, been 
jilted; but now and then his remark comes home. 
A lady in Somersetshire has recently married a 
person representing himself as “a rich London 
jeweller,” and who gave plenty of invitations to 
the bride’s relatives to visit him in their new res- 
idence. Having taken charge of his wife’s jew- 
elry, and a check for £100, which her father gave 
her at starting, he took her to a wretched hovel 
without furniture, which he told her would be her 
future “home.” If she didn’t like it, he said, 
she might leave it; which she did on the spot. 
That was the only glimpse of reason she showed 
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throughout the transaction. For she had actual- 
ly scraped acquaintance with the man through 
the columns of a “ matrimonial journal!” It re- 
ally seems incredible that a grown-up woman— 
even in Somersetshire—should have been capable 
of such simplicity. I observe that the “ matrimo- 
nial journals” are not sold in our shops, but only 
in the streets by boys who ask you if you don’t 
want to marry, so that the very getting hold of a 
copy by a lady must be a little embarrassing. 

One of the oldest “ brothers” of the Charter- 
house has been turned out of his residence for 
* complaining of the common table of the charity. 
He is the last surviving son of Stothard, the art- 
ist, a man himself of no mean reputation in the 
same line, and eighty-two years of age. If the 
only objection to him is the cause assigned, it 
appears to be a very autocratic act. If it were 
only for the sake of dear old Colonel Newcome, 
the affair deserves strict investigation. 

That is a curious piece of news which reaches 
us from California, that at low tide, at Monterey, 
can be seen the wreck of the Natalia—the ship 
in which Napoleon the Great escaped from Elba 
sixty-three years ago. Why does not Barnum 
raise it up and add it to his collection? He 
would, we may be sure, if he thought there was 
any “demand” for it. Even in England we are 
very quick with our “ supply” in these sensational 
matters. I see A Tale of the Isle of Cyprus, in 
three volumes, already advertised. I wonder 
where the poor author got his “local coloring” 
from, since it is only quite lately that there has 
been any information upon the subject. On the 
other hand, he has had a good chance in the way 
of disposing of his villains: “the milder of the 
two” (for, of course, there are two) will have 
ophthalmia, I suppose, and the other leprosy. I 
see, too, the prospectus of a newspaper to be 
started in the island. 

Talking of the Mediterranean suggests Egypt. 
The Khedive, it seems, is going through the bank- 
ruptcy court, and will give up his property to his 
creditors without reservation. “I’ve heard of 
stories of a cock and bull,” and also of certain 
Egyptian “bulls,” which cause me a pang of 
doubt. Let us hope he will not turn out to be 
like the once generous Mr. Isaac Batho, who, 
having made over all his property to the Shakers, 
now demands it back again. It seems to me this 
gentleman’s name should be spelled Bathos. 

I have often been told that it is impossible to 
get on in trade in London without “greasing 
somebody’s hands ;” that if you are in a small 
way of business, you will soon find yourself in a 
still smaller one if you do not give “ perquisites ;” 
and if you are in a large one, things will be ex- 
ceedingly “ quiet” if you do not pay commission 
fees.- Things seem to be at least as bad in Paris, 
and, unfortunately, with respect to a matter that 
ought to be governed by a higher law than mere 
“trade.” It is openly stated that the prizes 
awarded at the French Exhibition are not given 
to merit only, unless backed by what is not al- 
ways the reward of merit, namely, money. If an 
exhibitor is rich enough to entertain ‘jurors, 
commissioners, ministers, and folks connected 
with the press,” he will succeed in bringing his 
goods into notice; but if not, it is highly probable 
that they will have to do without any public ac- 
knowledgment of their excellence. Nobody is 
actually bribed, but it is necessary to be “ spir- 
ited” in one’s line of conduct. At the Vienna 
Exhibition it was the same; but it was not nec- 
essary to be so lavish as it is in Paris. In Phila- 
delphia, on the other hand, it is whispered, you 
had to be very “ spirited” indeed. Is this true? 

If there is no humor in French people, the 
very absence of it sometimes renders their be- 
havior exceedingly droll. An ancient professor 
of botany was brought up the other day before 
the Correctional Police for stealing from a book- 
seller’s shop a copy of the Hours of Anne of 
Brittany—a reproduction of the famous MS. in 
the National Library. The prisoner averred he 
could not help it. He was composing a work 
on the ancient flora of France, and on the names 
each plant had borne in different ages. “ But 
that is no reason why you should have stolen 
the book,” said the judge. “Pardon me,” re- 
plied the accused; “ pray observe that this is no 
ordinary Book of Hours: the pages are illumi- 
nated with plants painted in miniature on a gold 
ground; three centuries ago you will remark that 
the white pink was called the white violet, and 
the veronica the forget-me-not,” etc. What he 
meant was that he admitted the abstract value 
of honesty ; but, as Charles Lamb said of suck- 
ing pig, “‘We must stop somewhere.” Unable, 
however, to make the magistrate perceive this, 
who seems to have been ignorant of botany and 
its attractions, the poor professor has been cast 
into prison. 

No gold diggings in California could possibly 
have afforded greater excitement than the gar- 
den of the convict Gray, in the Isle of Man, did 
last week, which the manager of the bank he 
had defrauded took a short lease of, with the 
view of a thorough search. It turned out to be 
a veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground ; £200° in gold 
was found in the shrubbery, another £2000 “un- 
der the raspberry bushes,” and all the rest of the 
missing money beneath the lawn. After he was 
found “ guiltv” Gray protested his innocence in 
the most solemn manner. Toone not accustomed 
to courts of justice this is always a striking in- 
cident, and to those who have been on the jury 
an appalling one. In cases of life and death it 
is extraordinary what a punishment the felon 
has in this way the power to inflict upon the 
twelve persons who have differed from him in 
his view of his own case, if they have tender 
consciences. If it were generally known, more 
murderers would probably die without confess- 
ing their guilt than at present. 

I used to think that almost the worst thing 
that could happen to me was to fall into the 
hands of an Indian bore—a man who tells tiger 
stories or his adventures with a native Ranee; 





but in India itself it seems there are more dread- 
ful social inflictions. In a village near Calcutta 
two or three hundred baboons have taken up 
their quarters. They are four feet high, very 
savage, and have established a reign of terror 
over all the women and children. Many of them 
are fruit-stealers; but no one ventures to chas- 
tise the thieves for fear of “arousing the indig- 
nation of the colony.” The police, of course, 
refuse to interfere, because it is out of their line 
of business, while “arbitration,” from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is out of the question. 
Here is surely an opportunity for our gentlemen 
sportsmen who are overrunning other countries 
where they are not wanted. In Norway the in- 
habitants complain that we are exterminating 
their reindeer, and even their wild fowl. It is 
computed that there are only 8000 of the former 
left in the whole country, while two of our first- 
rate shots are killing 1200 of the feathered game 
per week. The shooting license has been raised 
to £11, but that, of course, does not deter Eng- 
lishmen. 

I see a Conservative agent at Devizes has been 
doing a smart stroke of business: he has served 
a notice of objection to his vote for the borough 
on a chief mourner in a funeral procession. As 
the gentleman (a Liberal magistrate) was obliged 
to go slow, he was easily overtaken; but even 
taking the greatness of the temptation into the 
account, it was surely rather sharp practice. 
The report does not say whether the corpse was 
the magistrate’s wife or child; but even that, I 
fancy, would make no difference to a political 
party which has only scruples about “ caucuses” 
and “ Americanizing” our institutions. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 








A RACE FOR LIFE. 
L—THE MESSAGE. 


Sr Y dear fellow, I am delighted to see you,” 
exclaimed my friend M‘Causland, as he 
met me at the door of his house. 

I had gone on a visit to Holmesdale, a little 
town in the north of England. M‘Causland was 
engineer to the water company there, and had 
invited me to go down for a week. 

After the usual interval for dressing we sat 
down to an excellent little dinner. Not unnatu- 
rally the conversation turned upon the weather. 

“T am sorry this rain continues,” said M‘Caus- 
land; “it spoils my water supply. People bully 
me as if I could help it.” 

“Are your reservoirs near the town?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he replied, “away in the hills. We 
can go over to-morrow if you like. I’m due 
there.” 

The excursion was arranged. We agreed to 
start at eleven o’clock next morning, and we 
started punctually. 

We pursued our way up the hill, and crossing 
the brow, reached a smallinn. Here we found a 
country gig awaiting us. Into this we clamber- 
ed, and proceeded along a wooded by-road, stony 
and rutful. At length, when hope had almost 
given way to bad language, we pulled up at an- 
other small inn, called the “ Reservoir.” We got 
out of the gig gladly. 

An engineer foreman hurried up and accosted 
us politely. 

“Ts all right, Johnson ?” inquired M‘Causland. 

“Yes, all is right; but—” 

“ Well, but what?” 

“T don’t quite like the South Reservoir em- 
bankment,” was the reply. 

M‘Causland turned pale to his very lips. 

“Come with me,” he said, abruptly. We hur- 
ried after him in silence, and with a strange 
dread upon us. 

We soon came in sight of the extensive em- 
bankment which confined the waters of the 
largest of the three reservoirs of the Holmesdale 
Company. <A fresh breeze was blowing the wa- 
ter in small though noisy waves against the 
paved top of the bank. Here and there a tongue 
of liquid spat upon the stone-work, and at one 
spot it trickled down into and apparently came 
through the grass. 

“This is the spot I was looking at this morn- 
ing,” said Johnson. 

“You had better have a few men to puddle up 
this,” said M‘Causland, indicating a tiny crack 
that would have escaped less experienced eyes. 

We then continued our inspection, but during 
our progress round the works the clouds had 
massed themselves in wild grandeur above the 
hills, and lay heavily above the Apps Valley in 
front. The railroad crossed the valley on a 
graceful viaduct near Ammering Junction. The 
dark slaty clouds hung suspended over this dis- 
trict. Long tendrils of the scud came forth from 
them like fingers. These clutched now a rock, 
then a solitary tree, now swept up again and 
brought down a larger mass of cloud to place 
upon the ground—ever stealing onward and 
downward, leaving all in its stealthy track dank 
and foggy. A low moaning sound was in the 
air. It was not the wind, for the breeze had 
strangely lulled. The trees scarce moved, yet the 
water rolled up against the reservoir banks as if 
agitated by an unseen wheel. We all seemed 
conscious of the disturbance of the atmospheric 
conditions, and the leaves whispered strange 
confidences to the motionless boughs above our 
heads. 

The men had all gone up to the reservoirs. 
M‘Causland and I sat chatting together. 

“Do you think you could find your way back 
alone ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Why?” I said. “Do you intend to remain 
here? Is there any danger ?” 

“Well, scarcely that; but I think I ought to 
be on the spot. I will return to-morrow or next 
day.” 

“Can not I stay too?” 





“Certainly, if you desire it. 
here, though.” 

“T do not mind that,” I replied. So it was 
settled. Fortunate it was that I did remain. As 
we were preparing to visit the sluices again, we 
were startled by a vivid flash of lightning, which 
had hardly passed when the rocks rang out with 
a thousand thunder echoes. 

This was the signal. The windows of heaven 
opened, and a perfect deluge descended upon the 
devoted valley. The little brooks leaped up and 
danced down the hill-sides in white array. Tiny 
water-falls swelled themselves into cataracts, and 
foamed down to the streams. The wind rose up 
from its sleep, and forced great rolling waves 
across the coping of the reservoirs, and stones 
and grass became commingled. 

Now the sluice valves were all opened, and the 
long-imprisoned water gladly dashed from out its 
prison to meet its native river once again. The 
channel of the Holmesdale, once more filled with 
water, divided on the hill. But still the men 
worked hard amid the gathering gloom and thun- 
der by lantern-light, and Nature rested not that 
livelong night. 

But I turned in and got some sleep in defiance 
of the elemental war without. 

At five o’clock in the morning, as the gray 
light was struggling into life, M‘Causland came, 
fully dressed, into my room. I started up. 

“Dress yourself as quickly as you can, and 
come down stairs,” he said. I began to ask 
questions. “Lose no time, there’s a good fel- 
low; I want your assistance.” He left the 
room. 

I jumped up at once, hurried to the window, 
and looked out. Day was just breaking through 
the misty sky, and all the world was raining. 
The water was plashing from the eaves, and, min- 
gling with the heavy drops, burst into a separate 
stream in every rut and furrow. The wind beat 
the tall trees and roared amid the branches. 
Ever and anon a sharp snap denoted a bough 
torn from its place and whirled to the soaking 
earth. 

I dressed quickly, and joined M‘Causland in 
the little parlor. He was studying a private 
copy of the railroad time-tables, which, as an 
official, he always carried. 

“Will you take the horse and ride down to 
Ammering Junction with a message ?” 

His collected manner assured me. Was this 
all?. A ride through the rain was not much. 
“ Of course I will go.” 

He grasped my hand firmly. ‘“ Are you nerv- 
ous ?” he said, as he held it in his own steady 
grasp. 

“ Nonsense,” I replied, laughing. “I'll be ready 
in five minutes, if it’s important. Is the horse 
here ?” 

I ran up for my water-proofs. When I came 
down, the horse was at the door, and M‘Causland 
inspecting him. 

I mounted. “Now,” I said, “for this great 
message, if you please.” 

M‘Causland’s tone had something very solemn 
in it as he replied: 

“Tell the station-master at Ammering Junc- 
tion, and any people you see, that the South Res- 
ervoir will not last three hours. It will burst 
down the valley, and will destroy the Apps Via- 
duct, and carry away the bridges on the Holmes- 
dale branch. Stop the traffic, and save the pas- 
sengers. God bless you! and, hark ye, ride for 
your life. I will fire the signal cannon as a warn- 
ing. Good-by.” 


We rough it up 





IL—A WILD RIDE. 

Mechanically I gathered up the reins, nodded 
to M‘Causland, for I was too stupefied to reply 
in words, and started upon my wild ride. Three 
hours hence and the water would be pouring 
down the valley through which my course lay. 
No wonder I had to ride for my life, and perhaps 
the lives of hundreds of my fellow-creatures de- 
pended on mine. Ammering Junction was some 
miles away. My route lay through an unknown 
country, across moorland intersected by flood- 
ed streams, and swept by the fierce wind and 
rain. 

I must do it, I thought, as my horse picked 
his cautious way amid the loose stones down the 
steep by-road we had ascended the previous day. 
I should need all my strength, though, to exe- 
cute my task, so I pressed on. A valuable slice 
out of my time had been expended when I reach- 
ed the broad highway and urged my horse to 
speed. I had to turn off again, I knew, but I 
fancied I should easily find the path. Besides, 
was there not a sign-post? Therefore, urged by 
dreadful tidings, and with the fierce wind and 
biting rain by turns and all together assailing 
me, | urged my horse onward. I reached the 
turning, and pulled up to read the direction I 
should take. I nearly fainted with horror as I 
read. The fatal finger pointed up the cross-road 
I was pursuing—“ To Holmesdale and Seaham.” 
The opposite index pointed—“To Ruddall and 
Ammering.” I could scarce credit my senses. 
Surely I was right! We had come up the pre- 
vious day, and up the hill to the reservoirs. I 
had merely to reverse the route we had travelled. 
At that moment, if you will believe me, the true 
state of the case and my own stupidity flashed 
upon me. We had come from Holmesdale: I 
was now bound for Ammering, which lay at the 
opposite side. 

This was a terrible mistake. It was now past 
six o’clock. One of the three precious hours 
had elapsed, and I was further from Ammering 
than when I started. I was seized with despair : 
what ever could Ido now? Two hours remained, 
and I had three up-hill miles to ride, and then 
about seven more across the moor, before I could 
reach the junction, and before that the trains 
might have started, and then— 

I burst out into a cold perspiration at the 
thought, and then, desperate and only half con- 





scious, I rode madly back to the Ammering road 
and up the hill again. But the storm fiend was 
abroad, and had arrayed all his forces against 
me, 

As we gained the more open ground, the blast 
came down with such violence as to stagger us. 
It tore across the hill-side, and whizzed and hiss- 
ed among the gorse and swaying grass. The 
rain came down more determinedly than ever. 
At length I reached a small cluster of stone cot- 
tages, and halted under the lee of the last one 
to take breath for a fresh struggle over the moor, 
which lay before me. A straight road lay over 
it—a good road, but crossed at intervals by rap- 
id streams which had overflowed their usual lim- 
its, and swelled over their boundaries in all the 
pride of “spate” across the flinty stones which 
had defied them all the summer long. The sum- 
mits of the neighboring hills were shrouded in a 
veil of mist, but far in advance, on the level, I 
could trace the railroad line. From the eleva- 
tion at which I stood I could trace the channel 
of the Apps River down the valley, and could 
guess the spot at which the flood would strike 
the railroad, and the branch line over the spur 
of the hill. I could just distinguish the junction 
in the middle distance. A dark smoke appeared 
to be rising from it: an engine, perhaps, waiting 
to start with a train, and I was lingering on the 
hill. All this, and more, I could perceive as I 
rested on the summit. Somewhat refreshed, I 
rode manfully forward into the storm. 

How my horse kept his feet I do not to this 
hour understand. The wind, which had been 
high before, appeared to have gathered new force 
while we had halted, and it rushed across the 
track terrifically. Pebbles were frequently blown 
across the road, and every pool had its waves, 
like a miniature sea. Some helpless crows were 
blown over my head, and a sinister-looking raven 
skimmed the moor close by, uttering a weird 
croak which fell upon my ears like a knell and 
chilled my blood. I was quite alone, not a hu- 
man being in sight, but suddenly the whistle of a 
locomotive was carried to my ears. An engine 
moved out of the station. Another whistle short- 
ly afterward. That train was safe. I watched it 
glide away over the viaduct. Five minutes later 
I rode into the station and called for the station- 
master. As I dismounted the clock struck eight 
The time was up, and no signal from M‘Caus- 
land. Telegraphing would now be easy. A por- 
ter came out in response to my summons. 

“Tm sorry ye lost the express,” he began. 

“T don’t want the train,” I replied; “I must 
telegraph at once, though. Where is the sta- 
tion-master ?” 

“He'll be here in a minute. But ye can’t tele- 
graph. The wires is blown down. We had to 
send a ‘ pilot’ with the express to clear the line 
up to Handleigh.” 

“Not telegraph! I tell you, man, I must stop 
the traffic: The South Holmesdale Reservoir 
will burst this very hour.” 

“Can that be true?” inquired a cool, gentle- 
manly man at my elbow. It was the station- 
master himself, 

“True!” I echoed. “It is only too true. I 
have ridden to tell you. We must stop the 
trains.” 

“The excursion leaves Handleigh at 8.5,” 
mused the station-master. “There may be time; 
come with me.” He crossed the line and entered 
a shed opposite. I followed. Just then a loud 
booming sound rent the air. The sound came 
back from the hills like thunder. 

“Tt is the signal,” I exclaimed. 
is out. Heaven help us now!” 

The station-master called out. 
peared. “Is that engine ready ?” 

“Yes, Sir, waiting for the excursion.” 

“Run and open the points.—Now, Sir, get 

» 


“The water 


A cleaner ap- 


up. 
I obeyed mechanically, and before I quite re- 
alized the situation we had crossed to the up 
line. The station-master stopped to get a red 
flag and give a few instructions to his subordi- 
nate. I now perceived that we were to race the 
flood. Steam versus Water. Which would con- 
quer ? 

A whistle: westarted. “The flood! the flood !” 
shouted the porter. We turned one glance up 
the valley. A moving brown wall, capped with 
a snowy ridge, was tearing down to the devoted 
viaduct. No time to lose. “Go ahead!” cried 
the station-master. I turned on steam, put the 
lever over another “ notch,” and the race began 
in earnest. 

We flew along the metals. A few minutes 
would decide it. We must get to the viaduct 
and over it first, or the excursion, unwarned, 
would dash to destruction. A depression in the 
ground ran beside the railroad for a short dis- 
tance. We trusted to this to turn the velocity 
of the approaching water. It was an exciting 
race, and one never to be forgotten. On rolled 
the flood. We were running “neck and neck” 
for one terrible half minute. Now the resistless 
flood bore directly to the bridge. Stones were 
rolled before it like marbles. Trunks of trees, 
hay-stacks, débris of every description, came head- 
long down upon the doomed structure. We fled 
like lightning over the rails. Our speed told 
now. Sparks flew from the chimney. Another 
“notch”—the beat of the piston quickened to an 
almost inconceivable rapidity. We were on the 
bridge. Hurrah! The curling wave beneath 
seemed to spring forward. It broke against the 
buttresses. In a second we were across. I shut 
off steam, the station-master put down the brakes. 
A tearing, rending sound that was not the brakes 
—acrash! We looked back. The line dropped 
behind us like a stage trap. The bridge gave 
way, and, with a roar that was heard two miles 
off, the pretty viaduct was swept away by the 
boiling, furious water. 

We were truly thankful for our narrow escape. 
And now tosavetheexcursion. Speeding forward 
again, whistling like a demon, our good engine— 
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Vigilant by name—soon came in sight of the ex- 
cursion train. By waving our red flag we avert- 
ed another danger—a collision. The telegraph 
posts being down, trains had to run upon the same 
line as far as Handleigh, but our timely action 
set all to rights at last. 

We soon gave the bewildered passengers to 
understand the narrow escape they had had. 
Fervent and sincere were the thanks we received 
from all, except one man. He was escaping from 
justice, and was captured. From the elevated 
embankment we could trace the course of the 
flood for miles. The train put back to Hand- 
leigh, whence the passengers were forwarded by 
another company. 

By the time we had arranged matters and re- 
turned to the broken viaduct, the water had sub- 
sided. The work of destruction was complete, 
but a “ break-down” gang was quickly on the 
spot. A footway was constructed across the 
muddy river-bed, and trains stopped at both sides 
of the stream, the passengers exchanging from 
one to the other. 
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with a pleated vest of silk. The two collars, 
bows, and pleatings on the sleeves are also silk. 
The camel’s-hair skirt is laid in kilt pleats in 
front, but has two bouffant puffs behind, held 
down by diagonal pleatings of silk. Down each 
side is a box-pleating of silk, and the front is 
ornamented with silk bands and great bows. 
The flounces are box-pleatings of both materials. 
The hat is gray felt, with a puffed lining of sap- 
phire blue satin. Velvet and feathers trim the 
outside, 

Fig. 2.—This comfortable and pretty dress for 
a girl of nine years is in the English shape; 
that is, the waist and skirt are all cut in one, and 
all the weight hangs from the shoulders. The 
material is cream white camel’s-hair and dark 
brown velvet. The Carrick capes are edged with 
a wide fold of velvet; revers of the same are 
down each side; folds, pipings, and facings are 
also of velvet. The square pocket, with its bul- 
let-shaped velvet buttons, mock button-holes made 
of velvet piping, and broad velvet border, is very 
stvlish. 





vest is sewed in permanently with the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, so that the garment is all 
in one piece when finished. The cut-away front 
has no darts, and slopes away gracefully from 
the single button by which it is fastened. Both 
of these patterns are used for the waists of cloth 
and plaid short dresses; when woolen goods of 
less body are used, the lining must be of firm 
quality to make the coat seams retain their prop- 
er shapes. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, FIGS. 1 AND 4, AND 
OXFORD CUT-AWAY COAT WITH VEST, FIGS. 
2 AND 3. 

SINGLE-BREASTED Coat.—This pattern is in nine 
pieces—front, back, side body for the back, skirt, 
sleeve, cuff, collar, pocket flap for the breast pock- 
et, and pocket flap for the skirt pocket. It is 
fitted to the figure by two darts on each side of 
the front, a middle seam in the back, and a side 
body. Cut the front of the body and skirt with the 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods. The 
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the inside of which is cut whole. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve even with the side body seam 
in the back part of the armhole, and the short 
seam to the notch in the front part, holding the 
rounding part full when sewing. Place the breast 
pocket flap on the front by meeting the perfora- 
tions. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others, Close the front the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 2 yards. 

Oxrorp Cut-away Coat witn Vest.—This pat- 
tern is in nine pieces—front of coat, front of vest, 
back, side body, collar, standing collar for vest, 
sleeve, cuff, and pocket, Place the front of the 
vest on the selvedge of the goods. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn for the 
hem. The front of the coat is laid on the sel- 
vedge edge of the goods, The back is adjusted 
to the figure by a middle seam and side body. 
The vest is fitted with two darts in front. Baste 
the darts in the line of perforations, Close the 
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The logs of cattle and farm produce caused by 
that terrible flood was very great. Had the ca- 
tastrophe occurred during the night, the loss of 
human life would have been appalling. As it 
was, some unfortunate people were drowned, but 
some had most marvellous escapes. The aspect 
of the country as I retraced my steps was de- 
plorable: I could scarcely recognize the places I 
had passed in the morning. 

IT found M‘Causland and his staff at the reser- 
voir awaiting me. He wrung my hand fervently, 
and said certain words that I shall not easily 
forget. 

_ The viaduct was quickly rebuilt, but the sta- 
tion-master at Ammering does not forget the race 
of Steam versus Water on the Vigilant locomotive. 

Nor dol! 





Street Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This street suit is composed of sap- 
phire blue camel's-hair with silk of the same 
shade. The basque is a cuirass of camel’s-hair 








Fies. 1 anp 2.—STREET TOILETTES 


Single-breasted Coat, and Oxford Cut- 
away Coat with Vest, Figs. 1-4. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustrations on page 661. 


WING to the great demand for patterns of 

wraps to wear with fall and winter costumes, 
we depart from our custom of giving the pattern 
of an entire suit, and furnish this week cut pa- 
per patterns of two coats in one parcel. These 
coats are appropriate for separate garments of 
cloth, repped silk, or velvet, to be worn over the 
waist of a suit, and they are also suitable de- 
signs for the waist itself, being often made of the 
same material as that of the skirts. The single- 
breasted coat has two darts in each front, and 
a cross seam just below all of the waist except 
the middle back forms. This garment shows a 
fine figure to advantage, and is popular for full 
forms, as it adds nothing to the size. The Ox- 
ford cut-away coat with vest is appropriate for 
all, but is especially liked by slender ladies, The 





notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
forthe hem. Cut the back, sleeve, and side body 
lengthwise of the goods. Place the back of the 
collar on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
The front and side body of this garment extend 
just below the waist line. A skirt is attached, 
extending round to the side body seam. The 
back is cut the full length of the garment. Close 
the under-arm seam. Take up the darts in front. 
Take up the V on the hip. Place the pocket flap 
on the skirt by meeting the notches. Cut a slit 
in the line of perforations for the pocket that is 
inserted below. Place the front and side body 
on the skirt by meeting the perforations. Turn 
the edge under, and stitch on the skirt. Turn 
under the back edge of the skirt by the notches 
at the top and bottom, and lap on the back. 
Close the seams by the notches and perforations. 
The lap on the middle seam turns toward the 
left. Trim with buttons as illustrated. Join the 
collar to the neck by the notches. The perfora- 
tions in the sleeve show the size and form of the 
under part. Close the seams. Sew on the cuff, 








seams by the notches and perforations. As there 
is no separate back to the vest, it is sewed in with 
the shoulder and under-arm seams of the coat by 
meeting the perforations. Cut the two collars 
bias of the goods, and join both to the back, 
meeting the notches ; the standing collar extends 
to the front of the vest; the deep collar is on the 
coat, and is turned over in the line of perforations 
with the lapel. Place the pocket on the coat by 
meeting the perforations ; turn down the top by 
the notches. The perforations in the sleeve show 
the size and form of the under part. Close the 
seams. Sew on the cuff, the outside of which is 
cut whole. Place the long seam even with the 
side body seam in the back of the armhole, and 
the short one to the notch in the front part, and 
hold the rounding part full when sewing. The 
single perforation in front shows where to cut the 
button-hole and sew on the button. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 2¢ yards. 
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Russian Green Velvet 
Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is 
faced with Russian 
green velvet, and is 
edged with a double 
piping of Russian 
green and ivory satin. 
A pleating of velvet 
is laid lengthwise over 
the crown. The trim- 
ming consists of bias 
strips of Russian 
green velvet and ivory 
satin, two os- 
trich tips of the 
same colors set 
upright, and 
loops of green 
velvet and ivory 
satin. Strings 
of Russian 
green satin rib- 
bon with faille 
face. 


Gray Felt 
Capote Bon- 
net. 

Tue brim of 
this capote bonnet is slashed in the back. The front 
of the brim is faced with gray velvet, which is folded 
on the outside to form a binding a quarter of an inch 
wide. The trimming is composed of folds of velvet 
of the same color and a border of grebe feathers, 
shaded from light yellow to brown, and finished in 
front with a bunch of yellowish cock’s feathers. Bows 
of gray satin ribbon are set in the back, and ends of 
similar ribbon form strings. 


Twine Case. 

Tuts twine case, the foot of which is covered with 
black leather, is 
trimmed with a bor- 
der which is worked 
on black satin over 
canvas in the de- 
sign of the border 
for tidies on page 
653, with pink, blue, 
and olive filling silk. 
After finishing the 
embroidery draw 
out the threads of 
the canvas. The 
border is edged 
with gold braid. 
A glass globe, 
furnished with a 
small hole at 
the top, through 
which the twine 
passes, is set into 
the case. 


Russian GREEN 
VELVET Bonner. 



















Fig. 1.—Suawi Pry, 





Fig. 1.—SrnGLE-BREASTED Coat. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.]—Wira 
Cur Parser Parrern. 


Fig. 2.—Oxrorp Cut-away Coat 
wit Vrest.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Wirn Cur Paper Parrers. 

For description see page 660, 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted Coat, and Oxford Cut-away Coat 
with Vest, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for both Patterns.) 
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Fig. 1.—Fam.z anp Brocape Six Dress. 






























Figs. 1 anp 2,—EVENING DRESSES. 


Memorandum-Book. 
Tus memorandum-book is furnished with cov- 
ers of pasteboard, covered with gray sail-cloth, 
and bound with gray leather, holding loosely 


bound leaves with 
gilt edges, and a 
band for holding a 
lead - pencil. The 
material designed for 
the upper side of the 
book is trimmed with 
embroidery. The 
carnations are work- 


pin is bound with oxidized silver, and is fur- 
nished with a brooch pin on the wrong side. 

Fig. 2.—This shawl pin, which simulates 
a hatchet, is of jet, and is finished on the 
ends with bands of oxidized silver. 





Fig. 2.—Drsicn ror Watcu Sranp, 
Fig. 1 


Embroidered 
Watch Stand, 
Figs, 1 and 2. 
Tuis watch stand is 
made of bronze. The 
bottom is lined with 
blue satin gathered 
on the sides. In the 


ed with coral red 
saddler’s silk in 
four shades in 
dove - tailed satin 
stitch, and 
the calyxes, 
stamens, 
stems, and 
leaves with 
several 
shades of 
olive green 
silk in sat- 
in and tent 
stitch and 
in point 
Russe. A 
motto of 
fawn-col- 
ored lea- 
ther with 
gold em- 
broidery 
is set on 
the bouquet. The 
cover is lined with 
claret-colored moi- 
ré antique. 


Gray Fett Capors 
Bonnet. 





Evening Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Fate anp Brocabe Sirk Dress. The short 
skirt of blue faille is trimmed with two pleated ruffles 
and a puff with a narrow pleated heading of the same 
material. Loops of blue satin ribbon are arranged on 
the puff as shown by the illustration. The trimming 
for the short bouffant over-dress of brocade silk (blue 
ground with pink flowers) is composed of puffs and 
ruffles of blue silk 
gauze and bows of 
blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Pinx Sik 
and Lace Dress. 
This dress is com- 
posed of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and waist. 
The skirt is trimmed 
with a side- pleated 
flounce of the mate- 
rial. The over-skirt 
and waist are trim- 
med with white Rus- 
sian lace, 
bows of pink 
satin ribbon, 
and roses. 
Satin ribbon 
belt. 



















Shawl 
Pins, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

Fie) Saas Fig. 1.—Emsroipsrep W arcu 
This jet shawl Sranp.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 3.—Oxrorp Cur-away Coat 
wita Vest.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
Wirth Cur Paper Parrery. 


Fig. 4.—Smnce-BreastTeD Coat 
3ack.—[See Fig. 1.]}—Wirn 
Cur Paper Partery. 
For description see page 660. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted Coat, and Oxford Cut-away Coat 


with Vest, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
\ sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for both Patterns.) 
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centre the gathers are caught together with a ro- 
sette of the same material, which is ornamented 
with a bronze bead. A round piece of card- 
board of suitable size, which is covered with blue 
satin, quilted on the outside, and set on smooth 
on the wrong side, is set into the top of the case. 
The satin on the front is embroidered in the de- 
sign shown in full size by Fig. 2. For the semi- 
circle and the leaf sew on white saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. The flowers are worked with 
pink silk in two shades in chain stitch, and the 
stamens with yellow silk in knotted stitch. For 
the foliage use olive green shaded silk, and work 
in herring-bone stitch, The edge of the watch 
stand is trimmed with wax beads. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.—The fine wood-engraving, “‘ Her Last Sacrament,” 
published in Harper's Bazar No. 89, Vol. X1L., was print- 
ed from an advance electrotype, purchased by Harper 
& Brothers from the London Graphic, and consequent- 
ly identical in excellence with the original. The repro- 
duction you mention was simply photolithographed 
from the latter paper, as is frequently done with Eng- 
lish engravings. The superiority of the wood-cut to 
the process picture is too evident to need demonstra- 
tion. 

Drerotor.—We have not published any such pattern. 

L. C.—Small cords are used in the armholes of dress- 
es, but not in the side forms of the back. 

F. E. L—The pleated blouse dress lately illustrated 
will be a nice pattern for a summer silk. 

J. 8. C.—It is best to make your silk all of one piece. 
Then wear a white lace vest, deep lace collar, and cuffs 
with it, to brighten it for evening. Do not cut striped 
silk raches bias. Make them straight, and pink the 
edges in notches like saw teeth. Black lace ruches are 
worn around the neck even with colored dresses, but 
look best with black silk or grenadine dresses. 

Mars. C. L. M.—Your sample is similar to the new 
soft-finished satins, and will look well made up with 
plain black gros grain, or else with brocaded silk. 
Pleatings done by machine are not used on very nice 
materials, Our best dress-makers do all side-pleating 
by hand. 

Eprru.—The two ushers walk first up the aisle. 
They are followed by the bride-maids. Then comes 
the mother with the groom, and lastly the bride, con- 
ducted by a relative, who gives her away. The bride 
goes to church in the carriage with this relative. The 
groom takes the bride’s mother. 

Jutta D.—Your wedding prerent should be made to 
your friend’s bride, not to himself; the former is a 
far greater compliment, and will please all parties 
best. You can not need advice about what to give a 
lady. 

L. 8. 8.—Get darker seal brown camel’s-hair to com- 
bine with your figured brown silk. 

A Svuusoriner.—Get plain black silk or else India 
cashmere to combine with your black armure silk. 
Short skirts are worn quite short enough to escape the 
ground. Put bows down the side seams of the washer- 
woman's polonaise, beginning at the waist and extend- 
ing to the end. Make your fall suit by the cut paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 35, Vol. XI. 

Jones.—A sinall diamond solitaire ring, or one with 
a larger peari, can be bought for $75, for an engage- 
ment ring. The fact that the lady is a widow has 
nothing to do with it. Colored stones, especially sap- 
phires, are also now used for engagement rings. 

H. L.—A plain gold ring is the usual wedding ring, 
and is therefore not chosen as an engagement ring. 

A Sunscarmer.—We can not commend one kind of 
corgets above all others. Blue is the cleanest-look- 
ing color for corsets when white is not used; gray is 
the most serviceable, and red is the warmest-looking. 
Make your breakfast sacques in the newest shape, 
with a yoke and shirred collar and cuffs. Colored 
hose embroidered up the sides and on the instep are 
still fashionable. Balbriggans embroidered with col- 
ors are also stylish, and will remain in favor. We can 
send you cut paper patterns for your wrappers. Use 
embroidery and torchon or Russian lace—not Italian 
Valenciennes—for trimming a white wrapper. Pipings 
of red and blue silk edging pleated frills of the flannel 
will be pretty for the other wrapper.—In morning Eng- 
lish weddings the groom and his best man precede 
the bride and her attendants to church, and meet them 
at the altar. Afterward there is a breakfast at the 
bride’s home. The cards may be as simple or as elab- 
orate as for any other wedding, and follow the usual 
style suggested by good taste. 

Mary.—It is customary for the bride to enter the 
church with her father, and the bridegroom with the 
bride’s mother. The parents stand behind or just at 
one side of the bridal pair, and the father steps forward 
to give the bride away.—Short walking skirts, clearing 
the ground, will be worn this winter. 

O.py Mam.—It ie proper to send a note of regret or 
of acceptance on receipt of an invitation to a wedding. 
Send your wedding gift to the bride’s house before the 
wedding day. 

Mixa.—To notify your friends that you are to re- 
ceive on a certain day in each week, you should have 
the day engraved on your visiting-cards, as, for in- 
stance, “‘Tuesdaye” should be engraved in the left- 
hand lower corner. On that day dress yourself hand- 
somely, and remain at home to receive your guests. 

New Eneranv.—There is no change in the full-dress 
suit for a bridegroom and for the ushers at a wedding. 
It consists of a full suit of black cloth. The coat is 
cut in the swallow-tail fashion; the black cloth vest 
rolls low in front ; the pantaloons are of heavier cloth. 
The neck-tie is of white folded lawn. 

Oty Sunsoriser.—Your green silk is too light for a 
street dress for fall. Get some green brocaded silk 
and make a handsome reception dress of it, with a 
square-necked basque, elbow sleeves, and trained skirt, 
on which your black lace flounces can be arranged as 
ab apron or scarf 

A Reavrr.—Use light green for vest, sl ipin, 
onbaemane. est, sleeves, pipings, 

Mxs. J. M. M.—Make your short black cashmere by 
the pattern of the Washer-woman Polonaise and Short 
Kilt illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. Trim it with 
satin pipings. You can have a round skirt trimmed 
with a wide kilt-pleated flounce if you prefer it. 

ee Macdonald, the novelist, is a clergy- 


“x. G. M.—The pattern has been sent you; also Ba- 
zar containing directions and quantities. Get one of 
the new “coating” clothe described in the Bazar for 
your travelling dress, and make it by the cut paper 
pattern of the Coat Basque and Bouffant Over-Skirt 
with Short Round Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XI. For a wrap, get an English coat like that 
illustrated in the same number. 





THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 


Awone the many thousands of ladies who have 
used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and pro- 
nounced it their favorite remedy, because so effi- 
cient in the diseases and weaknesses peculiar to 
women, are many who are well and favorably 
known in the world of letters, as well as artists, 
musicians, and a whole host of names from the 
brilliant ranks of wealth and fashion. It is pre- 
eminently the ladies’ Favorite Prescription, its 
use, while being far more safe and efficient, ex- 
empting them from those painful, caustic opera- 
tions, and the wearing of those mechanical con- 
trivances made like Peter Pindar’s razor—seller’s 
razors—to sell rather than to cure.—[{ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bédding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this éroublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& ALE, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 














Corvine Wure..—B 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting = of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 256 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


ee oLOSiLine.”*— For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 

sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them euly 

white, imparting a delightfal ‘fragrance to the breath 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly com of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents. 





ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS, 


765 Broadway, between 8th and 9th Sts. 
1159 Broadway, Corner 27th St. 


Daily unpacking NEW GOODS, personally se 
lected in Euro) Among the NOVELTI is 
the life-like SWIMMING LL, the greatest 

PARISIAN SENSATION. PRICE $. 
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Eureka Trick and Novelty Co. 
P.0.Box#U. 39 Aun St, N. X- | 








Three Warni 








A Si h—an Aching Head—and consider- 


able General Debility, ‘are three soci which it is madness to disregard. 
Dangerous diseases may be expected to follow them if not arrested without 
delay. Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the 
nervous system, and regulate the bowels, with 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


If you wish to escape the evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. How 
many consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervous paroxysms, and other 
terrible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incomparable Satuxz 
Tonro and Arrrative were always taken in time! Sold by all druggists. 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pre dical faculty and the 
public to be the most  wrgeen remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that hes ever been 
offered. ‘IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
peeation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
ruggists, S. Send for Circular. For female complaints 

a specialty. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 Jchn St., N. ¥. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


ap a pieteaeine Ditented pene ion and has a re- 

awa | effect upon the mout = ay Breath, 
atm ‘rom Catarrh or use of — and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, Smeets a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and _— the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 




















IMPERIAL | 


METAL FRATHER COMB! 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





Coprricut Orrior, WasuIneTon. 

To wit: Bz rr Rememperep that on the 12th day of 
March, Anno Domini 1878, Henge 2 ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to to wit: 


HISTORY OF Saneee ss GREAT. By Jacos 
As th Engravin 


Lisrary or Coneress, } 


BOTT. 


The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights, A. R. 8 


FFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from August 16, 1878, at 


which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 


seep Re = 


THE’ BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which poner the vital nutritive quali: 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in fo ag ty 
without fermentation — thus ning the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DI TIVE 
ramadan bottle sent express prepaid, on 


Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West a2 8t. New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. g Pl A York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th ‘Bt. iow York, 
and others, Circulars sent free. Sold Droggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY ’ 
27 Union Square, New York, 
ta” A lady physician in attendance. 











RS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
—- for removing radigally and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the nat Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the S$) Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 35h 8 St., N.Y. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
~~ invalids’ and Cripples’ 
tN A\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
x {}} Only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
Ni y) rabi lity and ease of movement un- 
CAS equalied 
=, 

















. Patentee and Maker of the 
ling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for IIl’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Hexuerr 8. Surru, $2 Platt St., N.Y. 





Our new book, 100 pages, 12x 12 inches, bound in 
cloth boards, contains 500 Mon for Embroid- 
ery, { inch to 12 inches. Onl y 
BENTLEY BROS., 103 Walker 'St., N. N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Oi every description for ladies an wih discret House- 





hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, tas 
and judgment. For presley iA r as 
Miss MARY HUN TIN NGDO 


N 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 











wena Bank or = ——— 


Messrs. Morcan & "ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

THomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 

Sold by Druggists. 

2 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nv two alike, 
with name, 1 Qe. Nassav Cann Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 














Buy the Best! 





AVOID CHEAP IMITATIONS, WHATEVER THE NAME, 


Popular. 


“DOMESTIC” 


L. SHAW’S 


Hair ‘and Beautifying Bazar, 


o. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The Beat and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
i we $6 A ards. 

COQU T—Front pieces for young and old; 
oun ~# rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
Imported, hand-carved, and our own manefectare. 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices, ny! neatly done. Al stock of 
Jet and Mourning Goods, real silver and gold Back 
Combs and Dag ers. A fu 1 assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. Soudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a me per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw's 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—¢1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

is sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
xpense, 


: L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 
UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 


CHILDREN. 
EMANCIPATION SUITS, 

















CHEMILETTES, 
DRESS REFORM CORSET 
WAISTS, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Reduced PRICE-LIST, men- 
tioning this paper. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO. 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00° 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = He accecdes 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” We deccceee 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... 060 bdedsereveces - 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.+- -20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxiin Squans, New York, 





ADVERTISING. 

The extent and character of the circulation of Han- 
prr’s Weexky and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a'line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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AUTUMN FABRICS. 


WE ARE NOW OPENING AN 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


Novelties 


In Silks, Dress Goods, Sacques, 
Shawls, Millinery Trimmings, &e., 
FOR EARLY FALL WEAR. 
SELECTED FROM LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 


A, T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


James MeGreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 








The latest Paris Fashions having indicated a strong 
preference for 


hare and Curious Novelties 


For CARRIAGE, 
PROMENADE, 
DINNER, and 
EVENING WEAR, 


We are prepared to show our patrons and the pub- 
lic a stock of 


Novelty and Staple 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 
SATINS, 
VELVETS, &c., 


Exclusive in color and disposition, and unequalled in 
any country for Variety, Magnitude, and Cheapness, 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 


Broadway and 11th St. 


BLUXOME & C0,, 


6TH AVE. AND 21ST ST., NEW YORK, 


Direct special attention to their FALL OPENING of 
FINE MILLINERY RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
LACES, and WHITE GOODS, LADIES’ and GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIM- 
MINGS, NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, UNDERGAR- 
MENTS, and CORSETS, at UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES, 


Our Ulastrated Fall Cataloote 


AND PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 


MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 


BLUXOME & CO., 
6th Ave. and | 21st St., New York. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW ou R 
Fall Stock of Goods for Infants’ and Young Chil- 
dren’s Wear, all of which we warrant made of the best 
materials and well sewed. Complete Wardrobes, con- 
taining 38 pieces, for $60,and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets in great variety. Unfurnished Baskets from 
$4 75, and furnished from $7 50 each. Cambric Night 
Slips from 75c.,and Day Slips from $1 35. Nainsook 
Day Slips from $2 50. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


_893 93 Broadway, between 19th and 20th fe 














“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 





A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


rm —- oa GREED 


CHILLS&FEVER 





and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
ae a Se Boog Mail! 





THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beantifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Cumrron Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 





Cut Paper Patterns of Ladies & Childrens Suits 


ILLUSTRATED IN “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





secure an exquisite fit. 


dressmaker. 


FIVE CENTS. 


No suits separated or exchanged. 


They are graded to fit any figure, and are so adjusted that the most inexpe- 
rienced, with the aid of the printed directions which accompany each suit, can 


To those ladies who desire to economize they will prove extremely valuable, as 
they will enable such to dispense in a great measure with the costly services of the 
This consideration should have weight with all who, in these times of 
financial stringency, are seeking to lighten their household expenditures. 

To ladies who do not live in the city they afford every facility to secure the 
very latest modes—so that those who are far from the great centres of fashion can 
make themselves as well acquainted with its latest edicts, and equip themselves as 
stylishly, as the best dressed Parisian or New York lady. 

Their utility and convenience have procured for these patterns a large share of 
popular favor, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. 
once avails herself of the advantages which they present will fail to be impressed by 
their many merits, or to become a regular purchaser. 

Any pattern named below will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of the Bazar contain- 
ing the illustration of the suit, and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 


No lady who 





Vol. 1V. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
6 to 15 years old). ..........scceecceceecceces No, 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING- ‘GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP............ seneuposs: ™ 


Vol. V. 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night re 
Chemise, and Drawers).........0+-se+eeee* =¢ 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing GowD) .....+++++. SC cvccccccccccccocees con @ GY 


a 


Vol. Vi. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
TRADERS BOER cv cadscsise cc civcesccccsccsseses ” 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
BRABUS 0 vccscnncscicvoccicccccccsenseuce we * 


Vol. VIL. 


YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, aud Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)..........+ Pa 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).........0..-se00e “ 


~ 


Vol, VIII. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Pralned GRR. ....ccc.ccccccsosccccccecoces eo 3 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, aud Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) ............55 “ 21 


Vol, LX. 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 

Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 

d Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
FORTS OLA) . ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccs Pe 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... bed 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)............ coe © 


- 


Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. ye 


TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
PPR ods Cibo rek bike sitotandbsedccces 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ae 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
and Walking Skirt..........cccccccscecceees ss 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER 
BRETON WRAPPER, .......0..cccccccecccece S 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
FOP OP PMO Ge ivcscvcvnccsccccsccccecececce . 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING sUIT “ 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. * 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
Thc ndneccdddvenceceessccccccccccccccecce 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... ng 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... « 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


AADa ce ccccccccccccesceccccccccocccce eee bed 
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Vol. X.—Continued. 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 





a iicide scntisices dete cvecees én ocs assateoses No. 49 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt............ss.sss08 “« 61 

Vol. XT. 

PLASTRON WRAPPER. ..........0.ssceeceee es 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 

ORIG d osicccccveddstsdduwane vaccosesccsebine «9% 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... =" -¢ 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 

Siney GIG. ccc ccccccccccccescccecececccscccses an. 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 

GREE. coc cccccccccccccccccocctccecccccs »§ 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS “ 11 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ “nn 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “3p 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

OG Wen Gino icc cvcccsccoccccccecees “ 13 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

BG oda covnsocccdsceseetsevsest seccccetcoece * 15 


FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
PON IIRL cc cccndsedcccedacecccesce be 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
GINS TEEN is ho cecccccccccccccccccs . 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
Skirt....... Cecccccccccces bas 
DAG WE lle 5 ccc cceccciavecccccccccs 
WORTH MANTLE, Que skirt with Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. = 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... “ 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... « 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ « 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers) “ 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...........-...+...4 be 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest. - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
GOOD PONE GPa c cccccsoccccdcccccccccveces . 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
pe a ry ee ere 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... bes 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.............0.0+.... ‘ 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
BEING Sn ccndcctbbbceddicecescnctcessdovecess 
INFANT’S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap................4. « 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
IIE SEM «0. 00s.0sceccneuenlin dukenedn«« “ 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
We a 2o5 Shae ow on nkdeeuiien edness tines = 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
Round Skirt $ 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - Skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt........ let cuwenach<e “ 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
away Coat with Vest....... bevecdecccccdcce ? 
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All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxuin Square, New York. 





Sere BES IXIR 
atten bookie. * en a ‘These 
mee eer 


ta, Palatiog IU. All others counterfei, 


haan AGENCY. 


Mrs. Heten M. Droxer offers her services as a buyer 
and forwarder. For circular, with highest testimonials, 


Copyrij 








address P.O. Box 5345, New York City. 


PRUSSING’S APPLE VINEGAR. | 
‘arranted absolutely pure, d keep Pickles for years. 
CREWEL WOR 4 Semen denaibes 


in “— a Catalogue. Sent for 3c. stam 
NELEY BROS., 102 Walker Ris N. ¥. 


LADY Sears ne nacre 








| throughout the house. 





KID GLOVES. 


POSITIVELY THE GREATEST BAR- 
GAINS in the COUNTRY. 


3-Button Kids at 75c., 


Regular price $1 25. 


4-Button Kids at 85c., 
Regular price $1 50. 


6-Button Kids at 95c., 
Regular price $1 85. 








OUR FRIENDS SHOULD AVAIL THEMSELVES 
OF THIS UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE, AS AT THE PRESENT RATE OF SALE 
THE ASSORTMENTS WILL SOON BE BROKEN. 


IAN 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 
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is3 JONES 1810 
NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
- go po 
SACQUES. O-V-O__ MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS. © ~O__ Fawox Goops. 
SHAWLS. O "OQ HOSIERY. 
} | 
SUITS. | O o, “Lacks, 
x "x 








Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue 
AND | 
| 


| Nineteenth Street. 2} Nineteenth Street. 





x ’ x 
7 og 
° J ONES °° 

} Oo 

SHOES. 0 OQ SILKS. 

a 2 com 

RIBBONS. ~ (J O CLOTHS. 

= oO o ro 

UNDERWEAR. Q _O DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _O CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. ~\/” Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
soavtocetentiibictireen 

Now opening, an immense stock 
ot Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


9 RUE DE CLERY, 28 East 14th Street, 
PARIS. NEW YORK. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 

Flowers are more used than ever, not only for dec- 
orating Evening Costumes, but for trimming Hats and 
Bonnets; indeed, many of these dainty head adorn- 
ments are nothing but Flowers. 

“In reply to your question asking where you can 
get full information in regard to all kinds of floral 
adornments for Houses as well as Hats, Bonnets, and 
Dresses, we would advise you, if in the City, to visit 
the PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY’S Rooms, No. 
28 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y.; but if you cannot do 
80, write there for the ‘ Artificial Flower Guide,’ price 
20 cents a copy, which will give you many fresh and 
beautiful ideas, and perhaps much more general in- 
formation, than you could gain by going there your- 
self, as it tells all the uses Artificial Flowers may be 
put to, both for personal and home beautifying.” —New 
York Weekly. 


To Gonsumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S BYPORnOsrasTs or on 
AND SODA. For Consumptio feak Lun 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis ani General Deoi 2x3 
it is anac knowledged Specific Remedy, proved by 2 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 
Price, $1 and $2 per - bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & ¢ 0., Chemists, 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Through the Dark Continent. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 
Illustrations. Many of these illustrations are from 
photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 
ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted for 
this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 
scription. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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“Tue Doc Pounp wiLt BE CLOSED SEPTEMBER 15, 1878.” 


“HOORAY !” 


Unanimous remark of the entire Canine Population upon hearing the Mayor's Order to the above effect. 


FACETIZ. 


A rasntonasLe Paris newspaper lays down the following rules for 
monrning : 

“When a family is in mourning it is , yond allowable to give dinner par- 
ties where eparkile wine is not handed round. 

“The flowers in the épergnes should be white, the sweetmeats not col- 
ored, aud the dessert confined to biscuits, méringues, croquignolles, and 
the four mendiants. 

“* Salmon is not, but turbot is, mourning. 

“It is not mourning to have a band playing in the greenhouse during 
the dinner, unless selections from musical masses are performed. 

“A concert is mourning if the female artistes dress in black or white, 
and the vocal! music is of a grave character. 

** When invitations are issued for a ball, and all the preparations made, 
it is not necessary to defer the festivity should occasion arise to go into 
mourning. All the lady of the house has to do is to order a cold 
supper and to suppress the Champagne. 

“Te she has time, it would show savoir faire to eliminate the pink 





Reapy! Hi! Hi! 


A little boy, whose father was a rather immoderate drinker of the mod- 
erate kind, one day sprained his wrist, and his mother utilized the whiskey 
in her husband’s bottle to bathe the little fellow’s wrist. After a while 
the pain began to abate, and the child surprised his mother by exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Ma, has pa got a sprained throat ?” . 


anoepentintlgipeeajiamaan 

Hint ror Rartway Trave_vers.—It is not generally known that there 
is no connection whatever between a railway brake and an excursion 
smash. On the contrary, odd as it may seem, it is often enough the ab- 
sence of the brake that causes the smash. 


as A 

It is stated that a certain light of British science was called upon, the 
other day, by an influential admirer from Kentucky. “ Sir,” said the latter, 
“we admire your writings, and have shown it. e had no academic dis- 
tinction to confer upon yon, having no university ; but we have done our 
best. Weare a racing people, and we have named our best horse after you.” 








and red flowers from the decorations, and request the leader of the 
band whom she has engaged to limit his programme to quadrilles. 
“She can give variety to her entertainment by hiring dramatic 
artistes to recite pathetic verses before the dancing begins, but this 
amusement should not be prolonged far into the small hours of the 


morning.” 


At a recent trial of a liquor case the witness on the stand was un- 
der examination as to what he had seen in the defendant's domicile, 
which he said he had visited “a number of times.” 

“Did you ever see an® spirits there, or any thing you regarded as 
spirits ?” asked the presiding justice. P 

“Why, yes—I don't know but I have,” was the reply of the wit- 
ness. 

“Do you know what kind of spirits ?” 
“ Yea. ” 


“‘ How do you know ?” 

“T kinder smelt it.” 

“ Well, now,” said the judge, straightening himself for the con- 
victing answer, which he supposed would be given, “‘ will you please 
tell me what kind of spirits it was ?” 

“ Spirits o’ turpentine !” 

As soon as the roars of laughter that resulted had subsided, the 
witness was at once discharged, the opinion being that his testimony 
was not to the point. > 

* RISKS.” 

Sunrwp Crerk (with an eye to his percentage). “ Take an accident- 
insurance ticket, Sir?” 

Passencren (nervously). ‘‘ What for?” 

Creek. “ Well, Sir, nothing has gone wrong ’twixt this and New 
York for the last fourteen months; and, by the averages, the next 
smash on the up line is overdue exactly six weeks and three days.” 

= (Old gent forks out with alacrity. 


—_—_———_— 
THE BEAN, 
The bean is of course a bean-ign creature. It annually distributes 





a large percentage of wholesome but not very delicious nutriment 
to man and beast. But its bean-evolence undoubtedly entitles the 

















bean to be described, in the language of provincial newspapers, as 
——— and highly respected inhabitant, and a constant sub- 
scriber, 

We are credibly informed that there are people who enjoy the per- 
fume of.a fleld of beans in the summer sunshine; we can only remark 
that these people must be confined to snuff-takers, who recognize in the 
scent of the bean field the familiar odor of the snuff-box. 

The non-existence of the bean was an essential principle of ancient 
Egyptian belief, and in their abstruse mysteries the priests taught that 
the been can not continue to be, because when it bas been it has gone. 
This is profoundly true. It has been so ever since. The being of a bean 
that has been can never be. Nevertheless, the bee always comes after the 
bean ; and whenever a bean observes bees in its immediate neighborhood, 
its one serious reflection is: ‘‘ To bee, or not to bee—that is the question.” 

The bean was originally a slow and serious sort of individual, with very 
little alacrity about it. But the Yankees, who are notoricus for rousing 
creation, got hold of a kidney-bean, and roused it into a scarlet-runner, 
and taught it to hurry, and to run, and to speed up a stick like one o’clock. 
All the fastest vegetables grow in America. 

That was a famous sort of bean that produced Jack’s celebrated sky 
bean stalk, but it is now ont of print. 





THE SPIRIT OF ’78. 


A preacher, in his address to earnest young men, recently said, “‘ Never 
fear, young man, never falter. Press forward with living courage burn- 
ing in your heart: there’s room at the top.” No. 2839, five stories beyond 
the elevator, right under the tin roof, thermometer 129° in a cool place, no 
fire-escape, no bell, no water in the pitcher, only one towel and no soap, 
and the only window in the room openin into a dark hall. Yes, young 
man, there’s always room at the top, and the dustier you are, and the 
more weary and travel-worn you look, the more absolutely certain is the 
clerk to send you there. . 


Best Taine WITH Wu10H TO OPEN a DEAD Loox—A skeleton key. 
. —_—— eo 
A pian Spzaken—Oue who is the reverse of handsome. 
_—_@——_ 
The great historical painter of the Revolution and the First Empire, 
David, once publicly exhibited a picture of large dimensions, one of the 


principal figures in which was an unbridled horse. With the pardonable 
vanity of an artist, he mingled with the crowd gather- 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Tuere’s BAGGAGE IN THE AIR. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
put off. So far 


hurry is concerned, they are more than satisfi 


Flurry, being in a hurry, want to make sure that their baggage is 
as ed. 


ed before the painting. The spectators, with one ex- 


Am!! Ha!! Hal! Fire!!! On!!! On!!! 


THREE EPISODES IN MISS LIGHTBOOTS’S CROQUET BATTLE, 


A contemporary tells us that there is, in some corner or other of this 
world of ours, an establishment where you may read, under those three 
olden balls that are said to proclaim it is two to one you will be taken 
n, “ Pawnbroker to the Prince of Wales.” 


euisatiiiinadbed 
Melbourne is unhappy about the supply of female servants; they are 
very short (in number). A lady in one of its suburbs advertising was an- 
swered by a young and pretty maid, with unexceptional references, a 
agpeg manner, and a willing disposition. The lady was glad enough 
to get her, 
“But I have always had a whole day’s leave every fortnight,” the young 
girl remarked, “ and an evening a week besides.” 
“You shall not be deprived of them,” was the reply. 
* And this is a very lonely place, ma’am,” the girl rejoined, “ and I could 
not come home by be age ; would the master mind coming for me?” 
There was a struggle in the lady's mind, but a good servant is not to be 
picked up every day, and she consented. nd now that wretched 
master has to refuse all invitations for two nights in one week and 
one night in the other, that he may faithfully fulfill the duties which 
the head of his household has thrust upon him. 
_ 


THE RETURN OF THE WANDERER. 
Soense: A Bedroom at the Dovecote. Tuax: 12.30 a.m. 


Mrs. Doverurt.e (under the blankets). ‘Want some supper? 
How unreasonable you are, and the servants all in bed hours ago! 
There, you’d better undress and go to sleep, and have a good break- 
fast in the morning.” 


Mivsummer Mapness—Going to the sea-side in search of quiet, 
——@——___— 


It will be interesting to our readers to learn that the next transit 
of Venus across the moon and the sun, via Neptune, Uranus, and 
Jupiter, will take place on the 23d of February, 1984. hose who 
wish to see it at its best should take (ge in Herne Bay. If 
the weather is fine, the phenomenon will be distinctly visible through 
a good telescope. 


“Every man should provide liberally for his family,” says Mr. 
Smith. “Ever since my marriage I have kept my wile provided 
with a sewing-machine surmounted by a mirror.” 

“ What’s the mirror for ?” inquired a listener. 

“ Well,” said the oracle, “I tell ber that when she gets so lazy she 
can’t run the machine, she can ait still and see herself starve to death.” 


————»——— 
How To skun (H)zers—Walk twenty miles in a tight pair of boots. 
dnttadnctGiecietine 
The Massachusetts oP are discussing the question, ‘‘ May cons- 
ins marry ?” We should hope so. We don’t see why a cousin hasn’t 
as good a right to marry as a brother, or an uncle, or a son, or sister. 
a 
Parisian beggars have become so audacious since the Exhibition 
that one of the fraternity the other day, on receiving from a benevo- 
lent stranger a bad half franc by mistake, threatened to hand the 
donor over to the police if the coin was not immediately changed. 











pit lian 

Explorations in the moon, recently made, have, it is reported in 
scientific circles, proved beyond a doubt that the extinct volcanoes 
found there must have been composed at one time entirely of green 
cheese, and not of frosted sugar, as hitherto believed. 


—— < 

We give the following important item of intelligence, which has 
been going the rounds of most of our contemporaries, with all reserve : 
“There is no news. Nothing is moving but stagnation.” 


———_—_.—_— 

How To prooure an Eoipsr or tux Son—Cut him off with a shilling. 
——_~.——_——_ 

Ong ror Watou-Maxers.—How many carats go to a good-sized turnip? 


oo 
They were sitting on either side of the garden seat ; silence had bossed 
the occasion for several minutes, when she finally wagged her tongue 


thusly : 

- Thm how many miles away do they say the moon is ?” 

“ Well,” said he, with studious gravity, “ astronomers differs ; I believe 
Heliogabberlus calkerlated it was "bout forty-seven billion miles, but Dan 
Webster didn’t think it was more’n a couple of million or so.” 

“T wish Gab’lus was right, and I was the moon,” was her sweet rejoinder. 

And in about five minutes it would have required an awfully clever as- 
tronomer to calculate Jim’s remoteness. 





ception, expressed unbounded admiration. The ex- 
ception was a hackney-coachman, who exclaimed, dis- 
dainfully: “ A precious painter, this David, to pretend 
to paint horses! Why, he’s got one with his jaws ail 
over foam, and ne’er a bit between his teeth !” 


fo ieee OTS 
A young lady hesitating for a word in describing the 
character of a rejected suitor, said, “ He is not a ty- 
rant, not exactly domineering, but—” 
54 Dogmatic,” suggested her friend. 
“No, he has not dignity enough for that; I think 
pupmatic would convey my meaning admirably.” 
Pes RN ES Th 
CRADLE SONG. 
Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Angels guard thy tiny bed— 
Drat the flies! Oh, what a number 
Buzz ut my darling’s head ! 


Sweetly smile, as though in dreaming 
You could hear the angels call— 

I knew that Betsy, up stars screaming, 
Would wake the child and make it squall! 


Hush, my dear one, mother’s treasure ; 
Sleep in comfort, free from pain— 

I'm sure the draper’s sent short measure. 
Teli the boy to call again, 


Now thy pretty eyes are closing, 
Now my anxious cares relax— 
A double knock, just when she’s dozing. 
“ They've call’d, mum, for the hincum tax !” 


Sleep, my baby, lovely creeper 
Into mother’s heart of heartse— 

Oh, what's that? The chimbley-sweeper, 
Dustman, postman, water-carts |” 


Hush! hush! oh, bush! my darling dear one! 
Hush, pretty soul ; now sleep again !— 














hese wrete: noises near one, 
Try as I may, it’s all in vain! 


Come, nurse, take baby ; she's a bother 
Just when I wanted peace and rest ! 
Oh, who would wish to be a mother f 
There's Fred back now—and I’m not dressed ! 





SEPTEMBER. 


Tue Return. 


Mrs. Flurry thinks it won’t do to put bottles of Liquid Shoe Blacking in a Trunk, 
considering the present style of Baggage-Master. 











